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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Cornell  Univerfity  is  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  in  America.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  was 
opened  in  1868,  as  a  non-sectarian  insti- 
tution. Its  charter  provides  that  no 
officer  or  student  shall  be  admitted  or 
excluded    on    any    religious    or    political 


of  Ithaca;  with  additions  by  trustees 
McGraw,  Kelley,  Selby,  and  Sage,  and 
President  White. 

The  grounds  comprise  258  acres,  of 
which  135  are  used  as  a  farm  by  the 
agricultural  department.  They  are 
beautifully  situated  upon  the  upland 
east    of    the    village  of    Ithaca,  400    feet 


opinions,  and  that  at  no  time  shall  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  be  of  one  re- 
ligious sect  or  of  no  religious  sect.  Its 
foundation  was  partly  the  land-scrip, 
representing  990,000  acres,  which  had 
been  received  by  the  State  of  New  York 
from  the  national  government  under  the 
land  grant  of  18(!2;  and  partly  a  dona- 
tion   of    8500,000    by   Mr.    Ezra   Cornell, 


THE    ARMOBV. 

above  Cavuga  lake.  Eleven  courses  of 
study  in  this  institution  lead  to  degrees, 
viz.  :  agriculture,  architecture,  arts, 
chemistry  and  physics,  civi!  engineer- 
ing, literature,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
natural  history,  and  philosophy.  Those 
not  studying  for  degrees  choose  their 
own  course. 

Five    large    buildings  are    devoted    to 
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the  uses  of  the  university.  A  sixth  is 
rented  to  students  and  others.  Sage 
college  is  "a  boarding-hall  for  lady    stu- 


try,  one  for  agricultural  chemistry  and 
one  for  each  of  the  departments  of  ento- 
mology,    geology,    mechanic    arts,     and 


o 
o 


dents,    and  Sage    chapel    is    a    beautiful 
building  devoted    to    religious    services. 


physics.      Among  the  collections  are  187 
Rau    models    of    plows    from    the   royal 


There    is    a    laboratory    for    anatomy,   |  agricultural  college  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
one  for  botany,  one  for  general  chemis-      Auzoux    veterinary    models,     models    of 
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plants  in  papier  mache,  the  Sandwich 
islands  herbarium,  the  Jewett  collection 
of     fossils,     a     collection     of     Brazilian 


Women  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  except  that  the  former 
must  be  seventeen  years  of]  age.      After 


Indian  antiquities,  the  Silliman  collec- 
tion of  850  architectural  photographs, 
and  collection  of  models  in  architecture 
and  free-hand  drawing. 


becoming  students,  all  are  upon  exactly 
the  same  footing,  except  that  women 
are  excused  from  military  drill  or  its 
substitute. 
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The  first-year  class  is  required  to 
drill  two  terms  of  the  year,  three  times 
a  week.  The  three  other  classes  are 
required  to  take  the  same  drill,  or  to 
take  extra  university  work  equivalent  to 
two  recitations  a  week.  There  is  no 
preparatory  department.  There  are  no 
compulsory  religious  exercises  of  any 
kind,  nor  is  any  religious  test  allowable 
in  any  case.  There  is,  however,  a  fund 
of  $30,000  for  the  support  of  Christian 
preaching  in  the  chapel,  and,  except  in 
winter,  the  pulpit  is  regularly  supplied 
by  the  best  preachers  of  the  various 
Christian  denominations  in  turn. 

Each  of  the  assembly  districts  of  the 
state  (128  in  all)  may  send  yearly  one 
student  for  four  years'  free  tuition;  the 
choice  to  be  made  by  competitive  ex- 
amination from  the  best  scholars,  male 
and  female,  in  the  different  academies 
and  public  schools  to  the  usual  entrance 
examination  at  the  university. 

Ezra  Cornell,  the  chief  founder  of 
this  institution,  established  the  first 
telegraph  line  in  America,  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington;  he  also  founded 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
These  enterprises  yielded  him  a  large 
fortune,  a  great  portion  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  university  which  bears  his 
name. 


A  CUNNING  man  is  always  anxious  to 
cheat  someone  else — a  wise  man  is 
satisfied  if  no  one  cheats  him. 

E\ERy  effect  has  a  cause,  if  onl)'  we 
have  the  wit  to  see  it.  Patrick  had  a 
fine  chance  at  two  partridges.  He  fired 
and   missed. 

"Now,  now,"  said  James,  "you've 
shot  nather  of   thim." 

"Well,  how  could  I,"  said  Patrick, 
"whin  the  report  of  the  gun  frightened 
'em   both  away?" 


A    niSSION  TO   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  I 
was  appointed  a  brief  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia,, and  selected  Elder  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  as  my  companion.  On  Febru- 
ary 1st  I  started,  taking  Sister  Lyman 
with  me  to  visit  Southern  California, 
and  m  particular  San  Bernardino,  where 
we  were  married  thirty-six  years  ago. 
We  spent  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco 
and  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
including  the  Midwinter  Fair,  which 
was  in  a  very  incomplete  state  at  that 
time. 

On  the  4th  of  February  I  attended  a 
Sunday  school  and  two  meetings.  I 
spoke  in  Sunday  school  and  afternoon 
meeting.  At  the  evening  meeting  Presi- 
dent Karl  G.  Maeser  delivered  a  very 
interesting  discourse  upon  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elder  Moses  Thatcher,  in  a 
brief  but  very  interesting  talk.  The 
comfortable  hall  on  Mission  Street  was 
well  filled  during  the  day. 

Wednesday,  the  7th,  Elder  Brigham 
H.  Roberts  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  company  was  then  made  up  to 
thiee.  On  the  9th  we  left  San  Francisco 
for  Southern  California.  Arrived  in  San 
Bernardino  Saturday,  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary. We  were  there  met  and  welcomed 
by  Bishop  Elmer  Taylor,  who,  by 
appointment  of  the  First  Presidency,  is 
presiding  over  the  mission  in  that 
region  during  his  temporary  stay  m 
California.  We  also  found  in  that  city 
Elders  Williams,  of  Mill  Creek,  Salt 
Lake  County,  and  Maycock,  of  North 
Ogden.  Those  two  Elders  have  labored 
faithfully  for  nine  months  in  San  Diego 
and  San  Bernardino.  Their  labors 
have  met  with  no  success,  so  far  as 
proselyting  is  concerned.  It  is  a  very 
rare  thing  when  they  can  get  a  school 
house    or    any    other    place  in    which  to 
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preach.  When  they  succeed  in  getting 
a  house,  but  few,  and  sometimes  none, 
I  will  go  to  hear  them.  They  have  been 
very  diligent  in  distributing  tracts  and 
in  advocating  the  Gospel  in  private  at 
every  opportunity.  As  they  find  no 
desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  them  in  Southern  California, 
their  labors  will  most  likely  be  utilized 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  North  by 
President  Maeser. 

Brother  Taylor    and  his  brethren  had 

I  already  secured  the  chapel  of  the  Re- 
organized Church  for  us  to  hold  after- 
noon meeting  on  Sunday,  the  11th. 

At  our  meeting  on  the  11th  there 
was  a  very  nice  congregation  of  people, 
who  listened  attentively.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  Elders  Harris  and  Dana, 
of  the  Josephite  Church,  and  all  con- 
cerned, readily  consented  for  us  to  use 
their  chapel  gratuitously  as  long  as  we 
wanted  it.  We  then  published  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  morning  and  evening 
papers,  to  be  delivered  by  Elder  Roberts, 
upon  the  following  subjects:  1st.  The 
Gospel.  2nd.  The  gifts,  powers  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  3rd.  Divine 
authority,  and  its  necessity  in  effectually 
administering  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  4th.  The  history  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Church  of  Christ — the  apos- 
tasy. 5th.  The  restoration  of  the  Gospel, 
the  visions  and  revelations  to  Joseph 
Smith.  6th.  The  Book  of  Mormon — its 
divine  authenticity.  7th.  History  and 
present  status  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  8th.  Mor- 
monism.  Those  lectures  were  de- 
livered to  attentive  listeners  by  Elder 
Roberts,  who  generally  closed  them  with 
an  impressive  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  he  was  presenting.  On 
Sunday,  February  18th,  at  11  a  m.,  we 
attended  the  Josephite  meeting  in  their 
chapel,    when    Elder    David   Harris  was 


the  principal  speaker.  He  stoutly  con- 
demned the  moving  of  the  Church  from 
Nauvoo  to  the  mountains,  as  going 
astray.  He  also  denounced  extravagant 
temple  building  as  altogether  wrong; 
said  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
have  built  school  houses  and  educated 
our  children.  Elder  Wm.  M.  Gibson, 
their  chief  Elder,  as  I  understand,  made 
a  brief  talk.  He  vigorously  denounced 
plural  marriage  and  other  doctrines  that 
he  charged  against  President  Brigham 
Young.  He  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
have  the  Presidency  and  Twelve  of  both 
churches  get  together  and  come  to  an 
understanding  of  which  was  right,  and 
unite  into  one  organization,  with  all 
differences  settled.  At  2  p.m.  of  same 
day,  in  same  chapel,  Elder  Roberts  dis- 
coursed upon  the  divinit}'  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  His  discourse  was  convincing 
of  the  truth  of  the  Nephite  record.  He 
also  made  answer  to  much  of  what  the 
Josephites  charged  against  us  about 
moving  from  Nauvoo,  and  temple  build- 
ing. It  was  all  in  the  design  of  the 
Almighty  to  school  and  try  His  people. 
He  said  from  1834,  in  February,  when 
the  Lord  said  from  that  very  hour  we 
should  begin  to  prevail,  we  had  done  so, 
and  clearly  showed  that  we  have  pre- 
vailed and  been  successful.  His  effort 
was  satisfactory,  and  met  every  point. 
At  7:30  p.m.  we  held  meeting  in  the 
Opera  House,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
present.  We  dispensed  with  singing.  I 
made  a  brief  opening  speech,  in  which 
I  apologized  for  the  absence  of  singing, 
which  was  remarkable  for  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  have  the  largest  and  sweet- 
est singing  choirs  in  the  world  I  bore 
testimony  to  the  mission  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  the  coming  forth  and 
divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I 
closed  by  introducing  Elder  Roberts  as 
my    spokesman   in    the    mission.      Elder 
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Roberts  spoke  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  upon  Mormon  doctrines.  Good 
attention  was  given.  The  house  was 
cold,  and  there  was  no  way  to  warm  it. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  ofj|Febru- 
ary,  Elder  Roberts  delivered  his  last  of 
eight  regular  lectures  upon  Mormonism. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  reserved  his  best 
efforts  for  the  last.  His  arguments  were 
impregnable.  I  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  I  thanked  the  Josephites  for 
their  kindness  to  us,  and  promised  to 
return  the  compliment.  I  bore  testi- 
mony to  all  Elder  Roberts  had  said  in 
all  his  lectures  as  the  very  trutii  of 
heaven.  Answering  the  suggestion  of 
Elder  Wm.  M.  Gibson,  that  the  two 
churches  join,  I  told  them  such  a 
thing  could  never  occur,  only  by  indi- 
divuals  joining  the  Church  by  faith, 
repentance,  baptism,  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  the  same  as  all  members  have 
done,  without  exception,  from  the  first. 
There  can  never  be  any  other  coming 
together  of  the  two  churches. 

Elder  Dana  then  arose  and  demanded 
that  we  debate  with  them,  and  they 
would  send  for  a  man  to  meet  us.  Sub- 
sequently they  published  a  challenge_^to 
our  Church,    as  follows: 

A    CHALLENGE. 

Messrs.  F.  M.  Lyman  ami  B.  H.  Roberts, 
Residents  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
Representatives  of  the  Mormon  Church 
there. 

Sirs:— We,  in  behalf  of  the  Re-organ- 
ized Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Latter-  i 
day  Saints,  respectfully  invite  your 
Church,  by  its  representatives,  to  meet 
representatives  of  said  Re-organized 
Church  in  a  public  discussion  of  the 
following  propositions,  namely: 

First — Was  Brigham  Young  the  law- 
ful and  legitimate  successor  of  Joseph 
Smith  (the  seer),  to  the  prophetic  office 
and  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints? 

Second — And  is    Utah    the    appointed 


place  for  the  gathering  of  the  Saints  in 
the  last  days,  as  spoken  by  the  prophets 
of  God,  including  Joseph  Smith,  the 
seer?  Your  Church  to  affirm  the  above 
propositions,  and  the  Re-organized 
Church  to  deny;  but  in  denying  said 
propositions  the  Reorganized  Church 
agree  to  affirm: 

First — That  Joseph  Smith,  the  present 
president  of  the  Re-organized  Church, 
IS  the  legal  and  lawful  successor  of  his 
father  to  the  presidency  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Second  —  Also  that  in  denying  the 
second  proposition  (the  gathering),  the 
Re-organized  Church  will  affirm  that 
Missouri  is  the  onl}'  place  appointed  of 
God  for  the  gathering  of  His  Saints  in 
the  last  days. 

Now,  gentlemen,  should  you  see  fit  to 
accept  our  offer  to  discuss  the  above 
propositions  with  one  or  more  represen- 
tative men  of  the  Re-organized  Church, 
the  preliminaries  for  said  discussion  can 
be  arranged  hereafter. 

Awaiting  an  early  reply  to  this  from 
you,  we  remain  yours  truly,  in  favor  of 
the  demonstration  of  all  truth. 

D.    L.    Harris, 
R.    R.    Dana. 
i^Daily  Courier,   Feb.    24th,    1894.) 

We  answered  as  follows: 
AN  answer. 
Messrs.    D.    L.    Harris  and  R.    R.     Dana: 

Gentlemen: — We  have  read  in  The 
Daily  Courier  of  the  24th  inst.  )'our 
challenge  "in  behalf  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,"  to  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members,  viz:  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  to  a  public 
discussion  of  the  issue  between  the  two 
organizations.  In  reply,  we  would  say 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  bind  by 
our  word  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members  to  such  a  meeting,  and  we 
doubt  very  seriously  if  you  have  autho- 
rity to  pledge  your  church  to  such  an 
engagement,  since  we  don't  even  know 
you  to  be  general  authorities  in  the 
Josephite  organization.  Our  answer  to 
you  then  is  that  if  you  desire  such  a 
discussion  as    mentioned    in    your    com- 
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munication,  in  some  way  put  your  church 
behind  it,  that  is,  make  it  authoritative, 
and  send  it  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church  of  which  we  are  members,  and 
then  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  favorably 
considered. 

Personally  we  may  say  that  we  favor 
such  a  discussion,  and  will  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  it  about,  but  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty,  nor  have  we  any  authority, 
to  bind  the  Church  we  represent  to  such 
a  discussion  as  you  suggest. 

The  reason    for  the  delay    in  replying 
to  your  communication  is  the  absence  of 
Elder  Lyman  from  the  city. 
Very  respectfully, 

Francis  M.    Lyman. 
B.    H.    Roberts. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,    Feb.    27,   1894. 
{Daily   Courier,    Mar.    1st,    1894.) 

Subsequently  they  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  Presidency  to  the  challenge 
they  had  made,  and  the  challenge  was 
finally  directed  by  Presidents  Joseph 
Smith  and  Blair  to  President  Woodruff 
and  counselors. 

They  consented  for  us  to  use  their 
house  at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
February.  1  gave  out  a  meeting  for 
Brother  Roberts  at  that  time.  On  the 
23rd,  24th  and  25th  Mrs.  Lyman  and 
myself  visited  with  my  brothers,  Lor- 
enzo, Henry,  Theodore  and  Alonzo,  and 
their  families  in  Moreno  and  Alessandro, 
in  Riverside  County. 

On  Sunday,  25th,  I  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  in  Alessan- 
dro. Rev.  Mr.  Utter  is  the  local  minis- 
ter. He  is  a  brother  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Utter  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  who  has 
been  lecturing  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theater. 
Mr.  Utter  gave  me  charge  of  the  Bible 
class  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  also 
gave  me  all  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
which  convened  in  five  minutes  after 
close  of  Sunday  school.  I  spoke  freely 
upon  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
as  restored  to  the  earth  through  the 
Prophet    Joseph,    with    the    authority  to 


administer  the  ordinances  thereof  and 
to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth.  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  as  tlie  Bible  of  the 
New  or  Western  world,  and  just  as  true 
as  the  Jewish  scriptures  of  the  Eastern 
world. 

I  testified  to  them  that  the  God  of 
Heaven  had  Himself  set  up  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  taken  from  the 
earth,  nor  given  to  another  people. 
One  of  my  brothers  and  his  family  have 
joined  the  Christian  Church;  the  others 
have  not  yet  settled  down  to  religion, 
but  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  my  mes- 
sage of  truth. 

On  my  return  to  San  Bernardino,  I 
learned  that  Elder  Roberts  had  preached 
at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  as  per  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  Josephite  Elders 
were  up  in  arms  of  words  to  counteract 
our  labors.  They  made  sharp  and  cut- 
ting answers  to  Elder  Roberts'  doctrines. 
They  felt  Brother  Roberts  was  caustic 
in  some  of  his  remarks,  hence  they  felt 
justified  in  giving  blow  for  blow  in  the 
argument.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  at  7:30,  Elder  Roberts  again 
spoke  to  a  large  company  in  the  Joseph- 
ite chapel,  in  which  he  made  answer  to 
the  charges  that  Josephite  Elders  had 
made  in  their  talk,  on  account  of  plural 
marriage  and  other  things.  His  reason- 
ing was  all  that  could  be  asked  for  in 
the  case. 

This  was  our  thirteenth  and  last  meet- 
ing in  San  Bernardino.  Having  thor- 
oughly advertised  in  the  daily  papers 
and  otherwise  our  meetings,  we  felt  we 
had  given  San  Bernardino  people  a  fair 
chance  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
if  they  wished  to.  No  spirit  of  inquiry 
seemed  to  move  upon   them. 

Francis  M.    Lyman. 

[TO   BE   CONCLUDED 
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WRITING   MATERIALS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME. 

Although  the  writing  materials  of  the 
ancient  Romans  were  crade  enough, 
when  compared  with  the  elegant  station- 
ery of  to-day,  they  wrote  charming 
letters  and  books  whose  fame  will  live 
forever.  There  was  no  haste  in  episto- 
lary efforts  in  those  days;  writing  was 
a  serious  business,  and  involved  an 
amount  of  preparation  favorable  to 
thought. 

The  materials  used  as  substitute  for 
paper  as  yet  unknown  were  of  three 
kinds:  the  papyrus,  parchment  and 
wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax. 
Pieces  of  papyrus  were  joined  together 
when  damp,  pressed,  dried  in  the  sun 
and  rubbed  until  smooth.  Long  rolls 
of  sheets  pasted  together  were  sold. 
Some  rolls  of  papyrus  sheets  nearly  fifty 
yards  in  length  are  now  preserved  in 
one  or  two  museums  in  Europe.  When 
a  book  was  finished,  a  stick  was  fastened 
to  the  last  sheet,  and  all  the  sheets  were 
rolled  together  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  roll  our  maps.  The  name 
of  the  book  was  written  in  red  ink  on  a 
piece  of  papyrus  which  was  attached  to 
the  roll. 

The  parchment  was  made  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  hair 
was  taken  off,  and  the  skin  made  smooth 
by  the  use  of  pumice.  A  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  writing  on  parch- 
ment, was  that  the  ancients  often  used 
the  same  piece  twice  or  even  three 
times.  They  did  this  by  rubbing  or 
washing  the  writing  off. 

The  waxen  tablet  was  used  for  almost 
any  purpose,  but  chiefly  in  writing 
letters  and  making  notes,  and  by  school- 
boys for  writing  exercises  or  working 
out  problems.  The  tablets  were  made 
of  wood,  generally  beech,  fir  or  citron 
wood,     covered  on    one    side  with    wax. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  wax  of  one 
piece  from  rubbing  against  that  of  the 
other  when  they  fastened  two  pieces 
together  with  wire,  they  left  a  rim 
around  the  wood.  The  wire  fastening 
the  back  of  the  tablets  served  as  a 
hinge.  When  a  writer  had  finished  his 
letter  he  placed  the  tablets  together, 
bound  them  with  a  strong  string,  tied 
this  into  a  knot,  placed  wax  upon  the 
knot  and  stamped  it  with  his  signet  ring. 
The  ink  used  by  the  Romans  was  of 
various  kinds.  They  wrote  on  papyrus 
with  an  ink  composed  of  lampblack  and 
gum.  With  parchment  they  employed 
a  mixture  of  gum  and  oak  galls.  Some- 
times they  made  an  ink  by  boiling  the 
dregs  of  wine.  It  is  said  that  occasion- 
ally they  used  as  ink  the  black  fluid 
emitted  by  the  cuttlefish.  Ovid  says 
that  people  occasionally  wrote  with 
fresh  milk,  and  that  the  characters  could 
be  seen  only  when  coal  dust  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  paper.  Single  and 
double  ink  stands,  the  latter  for  ink  of 
two  kinds,  some  round  in  shape,  others 
hexagonal,  with  covers,  were  found  at 
Pompeii.  Pens  were  made  from  a  reed 
of  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  old 
time  quill  pen.  It  was  split  like  our 
pens,  and  named  "cloven  footed."  Cer- 
tain Asiatic  people  use  this  reed  even 
now.  With  the  waxen  tablets,  a  sharp 
iron  instrument  called  a  stylus  was  in 
use.  One  end  was  sharpened  for  scratch- 
ing on  the  wax,  and  the  other  end  was 
flat  and  was  used  as  an  eraser. 


A  Sunday-school  boy  some  Sundays 
ago  gave  his  teacher  this  illustrative 
definition  of    "responsibility": 

"Boys  has  two  buttons  for  their  braces 
so's  to  keep  their  trousers  up.  When 
one  button  comes  off,  why,  there's  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility  on  the  other 
button." 
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Salt  Lake  City,    April  15,   1894. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


llj' 


Ward  Teachers'  Meetings. 

'E  are  asked:  "If  a  member  of  the 
Church  is  brought  before  a  ward 
Teachers'  meeting  to  make  ac- 
knowledgment for  having  done  wrong, 
should  a  record   be  kept    of    the    same?" 

We  answer,  No;  a  meeting  of  the 
ward  Teachers  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  court  or  Church  tribunal, 
nor  can  it  properly  try  a  case.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  meeting  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Priesthood.  The  ward 
Teachers  are  helps  to  the  Bishop  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and,  as 
at  present  organized,  -are  composed,  not 
only  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Teachers'  quorum,  but  others  who, 
holding  higher  offices  in  the  Priesthood, 
have  the  right  and  authority  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  Teacher.  But  that  does 
not  make  fhe  High  Priests,  Seventies 
and  Elders  so  acting  members  of  a 
Teachers'  quorum;  any  more  than  when 
such  brethren  perform  the  duties  of  a 
Deacon,  does  such  action  relegate  them 
to  the  Deacons'  quorum.  We  men- 
tion this  point,  as  a  confusion  has  ap- 
parently arisen  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of 
the  brethren,  growing  out  of  the  iden- 
tity of  name  and  duties,  and,  as  one 
result,  it  has  beeu  asked: 

"Should  not  a  man  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  ward  to 
preside  at  the  Teachers'  meetings  have 
counselors  ordained  or  set  apart  to 
assist  him?" 

The  person  so  asking  evidently  holds 


the  erroneous  idea  that  the  ward 
Teachers  form  a  quorum  of  the  Priest- 
hood, to  be  presided  over  by  three  of 
their  number.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  wards,  the  appointment  of 
a  president  of  the  ward  Teachers  is  un- 
desirable. There  may  possibly  be  a  few 
wards  where  perhaps  it  is  necessary, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  duties  per- 
formed by  that  officer  can  be  better 
done  by  the  Bishoo  himself  than  when 
delegated  to  another.  Indeed  we  have 
heard  of  one  case  in  which  a  conflict  of 
authority  arose,  the  presiding  Teacher 
having  assumed  the  position  that  rightly 
belonged  to  the  Bishop,  and  ignored 
the  latter  in  dealing  with  the  standing 
of  members  of  the   ward. 


The  Passover  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

A  correspondent  says: 

"The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  estab- 
lished the  ordinance  of  the  passover 
among  the  Jews  throughout  their 
generations  'for  ever'  (Kx.  xii:  14-24). 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  feast  was  kept 
by  the  Nephites,  as  I  do  not  find  the 
passover  mentioned  m  the  Book  of 
Mormon?" 

The  observance  of  the  passover  was 
not  alone  binding  upon  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  but  equally  upon  the  people  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel;  as  much  so 
upon  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
on  this  land,  known  to  us  as  the 
Nephites,  as  upon  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem. True,  the  word  passover  does  not 
appear  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  nor  is 
there  any  direct  reference  to  any  other 
feast  established  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
or  in  fact,  to  any  Israelitish  religious 
feast,  but  the  references  are  numerous  to 
prove  that  the  Nephites  observed  the 
law  of  Moses  in  its  entirety  with  all  its 
ordinances,    sacrifices  and    observances. 
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They  would  not  have  been  accepted  of 
God  if  they  had  not  done  so,  as  all 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  were  typical 
of  and  pointed  to  the  coming  Messiah. 
When  they  were  fulfilled  in  Him,  then, 
by  His  command,  they  ceased  to  be 
observed. 

Nephi  states  with  regard  to  his 
people: 

"We  did  observe  to  keep  the  judg- 
ments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  in  all  things 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses."  (II. 
Nephi  v:    10.) 

They  could  not  have  possibly  kept 
the  statutes  and  commandments  of  the 
Lord  in  all  things  if  they  had  neglected 
to  keep  the  passover.  A  number  of 
other  passages,  identical  in  meaning, 
and  almost  identical  in  words,  tell  us 
that  the  people  "were  strict  in  observ- 
ing the  ordinances  of  God  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  until  it  should  be  ful- 
filled."     (Alma  XXX :   3.) 

That  the  feast  of  the  passover  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  not  included  in 
the  ordinances  observed  by  the  Nephites; 
neither  is  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  men- 
tioned, nor  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
nor  indeed  any  feast,  they  were  all  in- 
cluded by  the  writers  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  the  judgments,  statutes  and 
commandments  of  God  as  given  through 
Moses. 


Using  of  Consecrated  Oil. 

A  young  lady  in  one  of  our  Sunday 
schools  informs  her  teacher  that  an 
Elder  had  rebuked  her  for  using  conse- 
crated oil  to  rub  her  own  throat  with. 
His  reason  for  doing  so,  as  he  said,  was 
that  she  had  no  right  to  use  oil  in  that 
way;  it  must  be  used  only  in  the  hands 
of  the  Priesthood. 

It    seems    incredible    that    any    Elder 


should  utter  such  a  rebuke,  and  we  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this 
statement;  for  such  a  rebuke  would  be 
nothing  less  than  bigotry.  A  man  must 
be  densely  ignorant  who  would  make  any 
such  remarks — that  is,  if  this  were  all 
that  the  young  lady  had  done. 


Mothers  and  Children. 

A  valued  friend  and  correspondent  has 
addressed  us  a  communication  in  rela- 
tion to  mothers  and  their  duties  to  their 
children.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
write  in  the  Juvenile  iNSTRUrTOR,  as 
well  as  to  speak  on  the  stand,  concerning 
the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  their 
children. 

Our  remarks  have  been  prompted  by 
our  own  experience  in  watching  the 
course  taken  by  public  men  and  public 
women  generally  in  this  Church  in 
suffering  themselves  to  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  their  public  duties  as  to 
neglect  their  own  households.  In  their 
anxiety  to  do  their  full  dut}'  to  the  public 
leading  men  have  sometimes  neglected 
their  own  children;  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, perhaps,  this  is  the  case  with  our 
sisters  who  are  prominent  in  different 
societies. 

But  our  correspondent  (herself  a 
woman,  who  does  considerable  work  for 
the  public)  asks  us,  are  there  not 
mothers  who  take  no  interest  in 
public  life  or  in  religious  public  duties, 
and  yet  who  neglect  their  households 
quite  as  much  as  do  those  who  are 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  public 
duties  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  plenty  of  room  for 
lectures  to  be  given  both  to  men  and 
women,  who  do  not  occupy  their  time 
in  caring  for  the  public  in  any  religious 
capacity,  and  who  are  neglectful  of  their 
families,  and  probably  more  so  than 
those    engaged    in    public    service.      Are 
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there  not  mothers  (very  few  however, 
we  hope)  who  spend  hours  of  time 
reading  novels  or  in  idle  gossip  with 
their  neighbors?  We  have  heard  of 
mothers  who  are  so  engrossed  in  social 
life,  and  in  the  visits  which  social  life 
requires,  that  they  cannot  spare  the  time 
to  hear  their  children's  evening  prayers! 
Neglect  of  this  character  is  more  to  be 
blamed  than  any  neglect  which  any  one 
in  office  may  be  guilty  of. 

Our  correspondent  fears  that  many 
women  who  seldom  go  out  to  meeting, 
but  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  other 
less  noble  directions,  will,  through  what 
we  have  said,  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  superiority  over  the  "public 
women,"  who  dare  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  action  and  thought.  For  one 
woman  in  public  office  in  Salt  Lake  City 
who  neglects  her  children  for  these 
duties,  she  asks,  how  many  are  there  in 
private  life  who  do  the  same  thing  with 
no  excuse  whatever? 

In  that  which  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  to 
censure  public  women,  or  to  say  any- 
thing rf  such  a  character  as  to  create 
the  feeling  of  superiority  in  those  who 
were  not  in  public  service.  His  remarks 
were  intended  to  apply  to  all  mothers, 
and  to  all  fathers. 

Infant  Baptism. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes: 
"I  find  in  Sec.  84,  ver.  27,  28  of  the 
Doc.  &  Cov.  that  John  the  Baptist  in 
childhood,  was  baptized  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  angel  of  God  at  the  time 
he  was  eight  days  old.  I  cannot  under- 
stand this,  seeing  that  infant  baptism 
never  was  acknowledged  by  Jesus  Christ 
or  of  God  *  *  *  *  Why  was  the 
angel  sent  to  baptize  John  and  ordain 
him    to    the    Aaronic    Priesthood,    when 


his'father'held  the  same  Priesthood.  * 
*  *  In  all  my  reading  I  never  found 
a  place  where  God  sent  angels  to  confer 
any  power  of  the  Priesthood  when  He 
had  men  holding  the  same  authority." 

The  difficulty  in  this  case,  is  that  6ur 
friend  has  not  read  the  passage  with 
sufficient  care,  and  consequently  has 
drawn  incorrect  conclusions.  There  is 
nothing  therein  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  baptized  by 
an  angel,  or  that  the  baptism  was  per- 
formed when  John  was  an  infant,  or 
again  that  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  or  to  any  office 
therein,  or  to  any  power  of  the  priest- 
hood then  held  by  men  upon  the  earth. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows: 

John,  whom  God  raised  up,  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother's  womb  ;  for  he  was  bap- 
tized while  he  was  yet  iu  his  childhood,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  angel  of  God  at  the  time  he  was  eight 
days  old  unto  this  power,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord 
before  the  face  of  his  people,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  hand  is  given  all  power  " 

._'^This  does  not  say  that  the  angel 
baptized  John,  or  that  he  was  baptized 
before  he  was  eight  years  old;  and,  as 
we  know  that  that  is  the  earliest  age 
appointed  by  God  for  the  baptism  of 
children,  we  must  necessarily  conclude 
that  he  was  not  baptized  before  that 
age,  but  that  John,  like  thousands 
having  godly  parents  in  these  latter 
days,  was  baptized  in  his  childhood, 
not  infancy. 

Then  to  what  was  he  ordained  by  the 
angel?  The  text  does  not  state  that 
John  was  ordained  to  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood; but  it  states  that  he  was  ordained 
to  fill  a  special  and  most  important  mis- 
sion, one  which  no  servant  of  God  ever 
before  held.  To  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  Savior  in  the  flesh,  to  prepare  the 
way  before  Him,  to  testify  of  His 
divinity,  and  to  baptize   Him.      Did  any 
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man  then  living  on  the  earth  hold  the 
keys  to  confer  the  power  and  authority 
p  aced  upon  John?  No.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  says: 

"John  at  that  time  was  the  only  legal 
administrator  holding  the  keys  of  the 
power  there  was  on  earth.  The  keys, 
the.  kingdom,  the  power,  the  glory  had 
departed  from  the  Jews:  and  John,  the 
son  of  Zachariah,  by  the  anointing  and 
decree  of  heaven,  held  the  keys  of  power 
at  that  time." 


POACHING  IN  BOHEMIA. 
In  the  Chamber  of   Death. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Mr.  Dalrymple's  studio  had'  been 
open  about  six  weeks.  Orders  had'by 
no  means  rushed  in  upon  the  j'oung 
sculptor,  and  his  hours  were  mostly 
spent  in  elegant  leisure. 

One  morning  he  sat  alone,  m  one  of 
his  deep  easy  chairs,  with  his  ^elbows 
resting  on  the  arms,  and  ;'  his  chin 
propped  in  his  hands.  His  eyes  roved 
restlessly  about  the  apartment,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  was  conscious  of  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  its  luxurious 
appointments. 

"To  think  of  the  dens  where  some  of 
the  men  are  turning  out  such  superb 
work!"  he  groaned  in  spirit.  "There  is 
Stryker,  the  marine  painter,  toiling'Taway 
in  an  attic  hung  with  cobwebs,  like  a 
barn  loft.  And  Drayton,  the  portrait 
painter,  cooped  up  in  a  hall  bedroom, 
in  a  cheap  lodging-house;  and  Zirchov, 
that  wonderful  wood  carver,  working  in 
the  conrer  of  a  carpenter's  shop.  Clay, 
the  clever  caricaturist,  actually  gets  off 
his  best  cartoons  at  a  desk  in  a  news- 
paper office,  with  an  army  of  reporters 
buzzing  and  smoking  around  him.    Now 


and  then  one  of  the  fellows  has  a  studio 
that  is  downright  picturesque,  but  there's 
a  well-seasoned  look  about  it.  This 
confounded  place  is  nice  and  decorous 
as  a  dentist's  office." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
a  rap  on  the  outer  door. 

"Come  in!"  cried  Dalrymple,  care- 
lessly; for  being  on  the  ground  floor, 
he  was  besieged  at  all  hours  by  orange 
and  banana  peddlers,   and  canvassers. 

A  well-dressed  lad  of  sixteen  entered 
the  studio,   doffing  his  cap. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  sculp- 
tor?"  he  asked. 

"My  name  is  certainly  Dalrymple," 
replied  the  young  man.  He  noticed 
that  the  boy's  eyes  were  red  and  swol- 
len, as  if  from  weeping,  and  that  his 
voice  had  a  curious  quaver. 

"You  are  to  come  with  me  at  once, 
please,"    said  the  boy. 

"I  am,  eh?"  said  Cliffe,  skeptically. 
"Now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  myself 
have  a  voice  in  that  matter.  " 

"Oh,  surely  you  would  not  refuse, 
said  the  boy,  appealingly,  with  the 
quaver  grown  into  a  sob,  and  he  brought 
from  his  pocket  a  dingy  handkerchief, 
with  which  he  bravely  staunched  his 
tears.  "It  is  my  little  cousin,  Mr. 
Dalrymple.       I    can't   get  used    to   it    at 

all "     threatening     to     break     down 

anew.  "You  must  have  seen  the  account 
in  the  papers  this  morning — the  dread- 
ful accident  down  to  the  dock  yesterday. 
They  want  casts  made,  and  you  must 
come  right  away,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  sculptor  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. Running  down  the  columns  of 
the  morning  paper,  he  had  read  an 
account  of  a  frightful  accident  at  the 
launching  of  a  new  steamship  the  day 
before,  when  the  little  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  company  had  been 
killed     outright,      struck     by     a     falling 
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weight.  His  face  became  grave  as  he 
realized  the  task  before  him,  but  he 
could  not  shrink  back,  unwelcome  as  it 
was.  He  silently  gathered  together  a 
few  needful  articles,  and  accompanied 
the  boy  to  a  handsome  residence  on 
California  Street. 

A  fountain  was  playing  in  the  yard, 
and  banks  of  great  callas  lifted  their 
snowy  cups  to  catch  its  crystal  shower. 
The  tiled  walks  were  lined  with  brilliant 
flowers.  Beside  the  imposing  entrance 
was  a  large  aviary,  and  the  birds  within 
flew  about  and  chirped  and  sang  gaily 
in  the  bright  December  sunshine.  Every- 
thing without  told  of  rich,  exuberant 
life;  only  the  closed  shutters  and  the 
film  of  white  crape  that  floated  from  the 
bell  knob  like  a  spectral,  beckoning 
hand,  spoke  of  the  sorrow  within. 

The  boy  opened  the  door;  the  street 
latch  was  not  on,  for  there  are  some 
houses  from  which  even  the  prowling 
vagrant  turns  shuddering  away.  The 
filmy  white  crape  was  a  more  powerful 
defense  than  bolts  or  bars. 

Passing  through  a  dimly-lighted  hall, 
they  ascended  a  broad  staircase,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  large  hall  with 
rare  bronzes  and  bisques  in  the  niches, 
and  choice  pictures  on  the  walls.  At 
length  coming  to  a  door  beyond  which 
a  dread  silence  reigned.  The  lad  turned 
the  knob  softly,  averting  his  own  face 
the  while. 

"They  wish  casts  of  the  face,  and 
hand  and  foot.  You  are  to  ring  for 
anything  you  need,"  he  said,  and  gently 
pushed  the  young  man  into  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Cliffe  Dalrymple  found  himself  in  an 
apartment  whose  walls  were  hung  with 
delicate  chintz.  Quaint  pictures,  such 
as  delight  childish  eyes,  hung  upon  the 
walls.  A  dainty  dressing-case  of  minia- 
ture   size,  a   book-case  filled   with    gaily 


bound  volumes,  and  a  little  table  covered 
with  toys  were  there.  A  small  willow 
rocker,  with  pale  blue  ribbons,  stood 
beside  a  window,  and  near  it  was  a  doll 
lying  in  a  mimic  cradle. 

These  details  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  young  man's  consciousness 
unawares.  All  his  thought  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  lifeless  form  on  the 
snowy  bed,  with  its  veiling  of  misty 
lace.  Death  was  not  a  familiar  presence 
to  Cliffe  Dalrymple.  Heretofore  life  had 
been  very  good  to  him,  and  spared  him 
close  contact  with  aught  that  was  dis- 
agreeable and  painful,  and  he  had 
avoided  such  encounters  with  all  the 
dread  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

For  some  moments  he  remained  spell- 
bound, dreading  to  disturb,  by  any 
movement  of  his  own,  the  sacred  still- 
ness that  reigned  throughout  the  room; 
then  some  strange  fascination  drew  him 
close  to  the  bed,  where  he  gazed  rever- 
ently upon  the  form  of  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  clad  in  spotless  white.  The  child 
was  lying  on  one  side,  and  he  recalled 
with  pain  that  one  side  of  her  head  had 
been  crushed;  but  no  contortion  marred 
the  exposed  portion.  Death  must  have 
been  instantaneous,  for  the  lovely  lips 
were  parted  in  a  smile.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  strange  pallor,  he  could 
have  imagined  her  quietly  sleeping. 
Under  some  mysterious  influence,  his 
dread  and  terror  slowly  retreated,  and 
in  their  place  there  came  a  singularly 
exalted  mood,  through  which  pulsed  an 
undercurrent  of  sympathetic  pain  for 
the  hearts  that  were  sorrowing. 

Loving  hands  had  strewn  the  little 
form  with  flowers,  and  a  wandering 
breeze,  stealing  in  through  the  open 
window,  stirred  them  with  a  faint,  rust- 
ling sound. 

He  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the 
duties   awaiting   him.      He   looked  about 
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the  room,  in  search  of  certain  needed 
accessories.  With  his  first  dread  of  the 
strange  solitude  dispelled,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  singular  reluctance  to  share 
his  task  with  any  one.  A  marble  wash- 
stand  stood  in  a  curtained  niche.  He 
crossed  the  room  and  tried  the  faucets, 
turning  oft  the  water  when  a  hot  stream 
fell  on  his  fingers.  On  the  stand  he 
found  two  pitchers,  and  placing  the 
smaller  one  beside  the  bed,  he  filled  the 
other  with  hot  water. 

His  preparations  were  few  and  simple. 
Gently  lifting  the  child's  hand  in  his 
own,  he  placed  a  folded  towel  beneath. 
The  cold  touch  aroused  in  him  no 
answering  chill,  but  only  served  to  in- 
tensify that  pained  sorrow  for  the  living 
whom  death  had  so  bereaved.  With  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  he  covered  the  hand 
with  oil,  carefully  working  it  into  each 
dimple,  between  the  fingers  and  over 
the  palm.  Then  he  took  a  spool  from 
his  pocket,  and  laid  threads  across  and 
around  the  hand  in  various  directions. 
Looking  about  for  some  flat  object  on 
which  to  rest  the  palm,  and  seeing 
nothing,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
richly  bound  memorandum  book,  and 
placed  it  beneath  the  towel. 

Opening  a  package  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  poured  into  the  larger 
pitcher  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  wetting  it  with  hot  water,  stirred 
the  mass  until  it  had  assumed  a  creamy 
consistency,  then  poured  it  over  the 
little  hand.  The  snowy  mixture,  quickly 
thickening  as  it  cooled,  found  its  way 
along  the  delicate  curve  of  the  fingers, 
settling  thickly  in  the  interstices,  and 
hardening  in  smooth  waves  upon  the 
back  of  hand  and  wrist.  When  it  had 
cooled  sufiicientl)'  to  lose  its  power  of 
adhesion,  but  before  it  had  become  hard 
enough  to  fracture,  he  carefully  lifted 
the    silken    threads,    cutting   the    plaster 


as  if  with  a  thin-bladed  knife,  thus 
dividing  it  into  piece-moulds,  which 
were  successfully  removed  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  same  process  was  repeated 
with  the  pretty  foot,  which  he  bared 
for  the  purpose,  and  as  he  completed 
this  portion  of  his  task,  he  laid  the 
moulds  on  the  table  beside  the  bed,  and 
drew  a  long  breath. 

With  an  irresolute  air  he  viewed  the 
lovely  face,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
desecration  to  pursue  his  labor  there. 
He  recoiled  from  the  undertaking  with 
indescribable  dread,  and  in  another 
moment  would  have  turned  to  go,  had 
not  a  wail  from  some  distant  apartment 
vibrated  upon  the  solemn  stillness  which 
reigned  throughout  the  house.  The 
sound  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
For  the  sorrowing  parents'  sake,  he 
must  overcome  the  tender  scruples  that 
restrained  his  hand,  that  they  might 
have  preserved  to  them,  for  future  com- 
fort, the  lineaments  of  this  dear  child's 
face. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  put  back 
from  the  white  forehead  the  masses  of 
sunny  brown  curls  that  framed  the  pure 
face,  and  observed  all  those  other  pre- 
cautions which  are  a  mere  jest  with  the 
living,  but  are  pregnant  with  ghastly 
meaning  when  working  over  the  features 
of  the  dead.  As  he  slowly  poured  on 
the  plaster,  shutting  from  view  the 
rounded  cheek,  the  gentle  curves  of 
mouth  and  chin,  the  high  forehead,  the 
delicate  little  ears,  a  dread  sensation 
came  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  burying 
eternally  from  view  the  sweet  face  which 
had  hitherto  looked  out  upon  the  world 
with  joy  and  laughter. 

Taking  out  his  watch,  he  waited  in 
suspense  for  the  moments  to  pass,  his 
own  face  almost  as  white  as  the  death 
mask,  and  beads  of  perspiration  gather- 
ing  on  his  forehead.      In   that  agonized 
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period  it  afterwards  seemed  to  him  that 
he  passed  through  years  of  anxiety  and 
suffering. 

A  half  hour  elapsed.  He  returned  the 
timepiece  to  his  pocket,  and  carefully 
lifted  the  mask,  which,  thank  heaven, 
did  not  cling  in  any  place.  He  brought 
a  cloth  and  soap  and  some  water,  and 
upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  as  if  in 
humble  atonement  for  the  sacrilege  to 
which  he  had  so  unwillingly  been  forced, 
he  removed  from  the  still  form  all  traces 
of  his  work,  afterwards  returning  to  its 
place  on  the  washstand  the  ware  he  had 
used,  remarking  for  the  first  time  its 
extreme  fragility  and  exquisite  ornamen- 
tation. 

As  he  left  the  room  he  cast  one  back- 
ward glance  towards  its  silent  occupant, 
then  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him. 
Passing  through  the  hall  and  down  the 
staircase  without  encountering  any  one, 
he  left  the  house  of  mourning,  bearing 
the  precious  moulds.  An  acquaintance, 
who  met  him  on  the  sidewalk,  looked 
after  him  in  surprise,  for  his  face  and 
gait  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  but 
just    arisen  from   an  exhausting    illness. 

Yet  despite  the  feeling  of  physical 
weakness,  which  he  was  for  the  time 
unable  to  shake  off,  a  subtle  change 
seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  his 
very  nature.  This  young  fellow,  who 
had  hitherto  skimmed  gaily  along  the 
surface  of  life, extracting  only  its  honeyed 
sweets,  turning  carelessly  aside  to  avoid 
contact  with  any  suggestion  of  pain  or 
misery,  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  mightiest  of  human  sorrows, 
and  had  been  constrained  to  act  his  own 
part  in  the  sad  tragedy. 

He  looked  with  new  interest  into 
strange  faces  that  he  had  been  wont  to 
pass  with  smiling  indifference,  and 
marked  the  lines  of  thought  and  care 
that  trouble    had  penciled   there.        Life 


could  be  to  him  no  longer  a  gay  voyage 
over  smooth  waters,  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine and  under  a  clear  sky.  The  rip- 
ples on  the  surface  pointed  to  deadly 
snags  and  dangerous  eddies,  and  to  the 
unfathomed'  depthsyof ^  pain'  and  loss. 
The  old  and  uninteresting  creation  had 
become  full  of  intensest  meaning. 

The  ennobling  influence  of  human 
sorrow  had  begun  its  work  '"upon  a 
heart,  that  beneath  its  crust  of  worldli- 
ness  was  strung  with  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  chords. 

flora  Haines  Longhead. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


INFLUENCES. 

Come,  Hal,  let's  go  down  town;  we'll 
just  be  in  time  to  watch  the  folks  come 
out  of  meeting. " 

"All  right,  jack.  Just  wait  till  I  get 
my  hat.  Lil  doesn't  approve  of  such 
things,  but  guess  she  won't  see  us,  and 
I   don't  care  if  she  does." 

The  speakers,  Harold  Campbell  and 
John  Parker,  were  two  bright,  handsome 
Mormon  boys;  but,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  young  men  at  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty,  they  were  thoughtless  and 
vain.  They  were  both  naturally  good 
boys,  but  had  fallen  into  idle,  indiffer- 
ent habits,  which,  unless  checked  in 
time,  lead  to  sin  and  sorrow.  These 
boys  lacked  perseverance  and  stability, 
which  so  characterize  our  noble  Mormon 
men. 

"Say,  Lil  is  awfully  prudish,  ain't 
she?  She  is  a  mighty  fine  girl,  I  think, 
but  altogether  too  saintly  for  common, 
every-day  folks  like  me,"  said  John,  as 
he  lit  a  cigarette  and  handed  one  to  his 
companion. 

"No  thank  you,  Jack,  I  never  smoke 
now.  I  promised  my  conscience  Pd 
stop,  and  I  have,"  said  Harold,  bravely, 
although   it   cost  him   a   pang   to  see  the 
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longed-for  article  replaced,  and  to  hear 
his  friend's  laugh  as  he  asked:  "Who  is 
your  conscience?     Nell  Roberts?" 

"Yes,"  said  Harold,  looking  rather 
shamefaced;  "she  is  always  talking  to 
me  about  it.  Lil,  is  always  lecturing  me 
too.      She  mortally  detests  the  habit." 

After  a  short  pause,  John  took  the 
cigarette  from  his  mouth,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  threw  it  into  the 
ditch.  "  I  guess  if  you  can  stop  smok- 
ing, Hal,  I  can  too.  Say,  what  do  you 
suppose  makes  Lil  hate  me  so?  She  is 
always  kind  and  pleasant,  but  I  can  tell 
she  don't  like  me.  For  all  I've  known 
her  so  long  she  never  has  asked  me  to 
call  upon  her,  and  of  course  I  won't 
go  till  she  does,  although  I  want  to 
awfully. " 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  she  dislikes 
you.  Jack.  I  rather  think  she  admires 
you  except,  for  your  'bad  habits,'  as  she 
calls  them.  You  see  Lil  is  such  a  good 
girl  herself,  that  she  can't  bear  to  see 
her  brothers  or  friends  doing  anything 
wrong,"  said  Harold,  much  too  loyal  to 
his  twin  sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
to  tell  of  the  many  times  at  home  when 
her  fiery  temper  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  her,  as  it  were,  and  made 
them  all  unhappy.  "She  is  a  mighty 
fine  girl,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  as  I 
shouldn't,  and  it  wouldn't  do  either  of 
us  any  harm  if  we  profited  by  her  advice 
and  example. " 

Both  boys  were  too  deeply  interested 
in  their  conversation  to  take  any  notice 
of  Robbie,  Harold's  little  brother,  who 
was  standing  near  them  listening  to  all 
they  said. 

"You  must  be  brave,  jack.  Lil  is 
proud,  but  she  isn't  a  bit  conceited  or 
stuck  up,  if  you  can  understand  the 
difference.  Say  we  go  to  meeting  to- 
night, and  then  you  ask  her  if  you  may 
see  her sh !   here  they  come." 


The  boys  lifted  their  hats  as  two 
pretty  girls  passed,  and  received  in 
return  two  cold  little  bows,  instead  of 
the  usual  smiling  greetings.  Both  boys 
felt  that  they  had  been  snubbed,  and 
instead  of  catching  up  to  the  girls  and 
walking  home  with  them,  as  they  would 
usually  have  done,  they  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  came  face  to  face 
with   Robbie. 

"Hello,  Bob,"  said  Harold,  "when 
did  you  come  down?" 

"About  the  same  time  you  did,"  re- 
plied his  brother. 

"And  what  did  you  tag  us  down  here 
for?"   demanded  Harold,  crossly. 

"Oh,  I  just  came  to  watch  the  pretty 
girls  come  out  of  meeting,  and  if  my 
best  girl  smiled  at  me  to  walk  home 
with  her,  but  she  didn't  smile  a  bit; 
neither  did  your'n,"  said  the  child, 
nodding  wisely. 

Harold  laughed,  but  looked  rather 
sheepish  as  he  asked,  "How  do  you 
know  that?  Say,  don't  you  know  that 
little  boys  shouldn't  stand  around  on  the 
street  corners?  What  do  you  think 
mother  will  say  when   I  tell  her?" 

"If  you  tell  on  me,  I'll  tell  on  you, 
too,  'cus  I  only  followed  }  ou,  and  it 
ain't  a  bit  worse  for  me  than  'tis  for 
you,  so  now." 

"Now,  Bob,"  said  Harold  loftily, 
"you  must  remember  that  we  are  men, 
and  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  our- 
selves, while  you  are  only  a  little  boy. 
Do  what  mamma  tells  you,  and  don't 
criticise  us." 

"Well,  I  don't  need  to  have  a  girl  foi 
a  conshunce, "  scornfully,  "even  if  I 
ain't  a  big  man  like  you,"  and  with 
this   parting  thrust,    Bobbie  danced  off. 

"Admit  yourself  beaten,  Hal,"  said 
John,  laughingly.  "Say,  old  man,  I 
think    I'll    take    your    advice    about    to- 
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night,  though,  if  you  think  I  won't  get 
snubbed. " 

"I'm  sure  ^^you  won't.  Success  to 
you,  Jack,"  said  Harold  ^as  they 
separated. 

When  Harold  reached  home  he  ex- 
pected to  get  a  lecture  from  an  indignant 
sister,  for  loafing  on  street  corners 
instead  of  attending  Church,  and  feeling 
that  he  deserved  it,  he  walked  slowly 
into  the  house  with  a  very  meek  face. 
Instead  of  Lillian  flying  at  him  in  the 
way  he  had  expected,  she  went  up  to 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  kissed 
him,  saying,  "I'm  a  bad,  wicked  girl, 
Hal,  and  I  don't  deserve  one-half  the 
good  things  you  told  Jack  about  me, 
but  I  thank  you  just  the  same.  Robbie 
heard  everything  you  said,  and  told  me 
all  about  it,  so  you  need  not  deny  it, 
my  dear.  But  I'm  going  to  break  my- 
self of  my  nasty  temper  if  it  takes  a  life 
time.  You  see  if  I  don't."  Harold 
drew  his  sister  down  on  his  knee,  and 
they  had  a  long  social  chat.  They 
loved  each  other  dearly,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  show  it  as  some  brothers 
and  sisters  seem  to  be.  Though  the}' 
were  twins,  they  were  utterly  unlike 
each  other,  both  in  looks  and  disposi- 
tion. Harold  was  tall,  with  blue  eyes 
and  light,  waving  hair,  and  the 
"sweetest  temper  in  the  world,"  as 
Lillian  often  said.  Lillian  was  just  the 
opposite,  being  small  and  dark,  with 
black,  flashing  eyes  and  temper  to 
match.  The  two  never  had  a  quarrel 
in  their  lives,  for  the  reason  that  Harold 
would  not  dispute.  She  often  scolded 
him  severely  when  he  displeased  her, 
but  he  took  it  all  so  good-naturedly  that 
she  soon  felt  ashamed  of  herself  and 
begged  his  pardon;  for  if  she  was  quick 
to  anger,  she  was  equally  eager  to 
"make  up." 

Harold    told    Lillian    that    she     must 


not  be  too  severe  with  Jack.  "Why, 
Lil,  he  thinks  you're  pretty  near  an 
angel.  He  threw  away  his  cigarette 
and  said  he'd  never  smoke  again  just 
because  I  told  him  you  hated  the  habit. 
Say,  old  girl,  if  he  tries  to  shine  up  to 
you  don't  you  snub  him,  will  you? 
He's  my  very  best  friend." 

Lil  promised,  saying  that  there  was 
the  making  of  a  fine  man  in  Jack  if 
he'd  only  wake  up  and  make  something 
of  himself,  all  of  which  was  duly  re- 
peated to  Jack  during  the  evening  meet- 
ing, giving  him  courage  to  walk  up  to 
Lil  and  ask  her  in  his  politest  manner 
if  he  might  see  her  home,  to  which  she 
of  course  graciously  consented,  inviting 
him  to  call. 

The  next  day  Nell  ran  in  to  Lillian's 
to  borrow  a  book. 

"Come  up  with  me  to  Hal's  room, 
maybe  he's  got  something  you  would 
like.  Now,  you  just  rummage  in  there," 
said  Lil,  opening  her  brother's  book- 
case, "while  I  straighten  this  room  up 
a  little." 

Nell  did  as  she  was  told,  for  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  books,  and  Harold 
had  a  fine  collection.  She  took  out  a 
handsome  copy  of  David  Copper6eld; 
but  it  was  not  of  Davy  or  Uriah  Heep 
that  she  was  thinking  as  she  read  it, 
upside  down,  but  of  how  trim  and  neat 
Lil  looked  as  she  moved  lightly  around, 
making  the  bed  and  tidying  the  room. 
It  was  a  very  different  figure  to  her  own, 
as  she  "slopped  around"  home  with 
her  hair  flying  and  Slippers  down  at  the 
heel.  And  as  she  glanced  around  the 
pretty  room,  where  everything  was  in 
apple-pie  order,  a  vision  of  her  own 
room  came  before  her,  of  dresses  and, 
shoes  thrown  about  and  drawers  open, 
showing  the  contents  in  wild  disorder. 
Nell  was  a  handsome  and  talented  girl, 
and    did    a    great    deal    of    good  in    the 
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work  in  which  she  was  interested,  that 
is,  in  the  Sunday  School,  Primaries, 
etc.,  and  in  writing  articles  for  different 
magazines;  but  she  did  not  like  house- 
keeping, and  neglected  it  whenever  she 
could. 

"Deliver  me,"  she  often  said  to  Lil 
or  her  mother,  "from  housework.  I 
hate  it  worse  than — well,  I  don't  know 
what.  Now,  I  would  be  perfectl)'  happy 
if  I  could  just  travel  all  over  preaching 
the  Gospel,  like  the  men  have  to  do,  or 
giving  Woman's  Rights  lectures.  Or, 
I  wouldn't  mind  being  a  traveling  cor- 
respondent for  some  newspaper,  or  writ- 
ing books  and  becoming  famous.  I 
long  for  something  above  and  beyond 
all  this.  I  was  never  intended  for  a 
household  drudge,  I  know.  If  I  had 
been  I  never  would  have  had  so  many 
aspirations  in  other  directions." 

But  now  the  sight  of  her  pretty 
friend,  who  dearly  loved  housework, 
and  who  was  a  model  at  it,  tidying  her 
brother's  room,  made  her  feel  ashamed 
of  herself;  so  rising  hastily  she  said,  "I 
must  go  Lil.  No,  thank  you,  I'll  not 
take  a  book.  I've  got  so  much  work 
to  do  I  really  haven't  time  to  read.  The 
sight  of  you  bustling  'round  here  so  in- 
dustriously has  quite  shamed  me.  I'm 
going  home  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
earnest."  And  she  did.  She  marched 
resolutely  into  the  parlor,  closed  the 
piano  and  locked  it.  Then  she  went 
up  to  her  room  and  tidied  it,  locking 
her  book-case  and  writing-desk.  And  a 
few  minutes  later  when  Lil  came  in 
with  the  book  she  knew  her  friend 
wanted,  although  she  did  not  take  it, 
she  found  Nell  in  the  kitchen,  her  face 
daubed  with  flour,  and  a  rolling  pin  in 
her  hand  instead  of  a  book  or  pen. 

These  boys  and  girls  of  whom  I 
write  did  not  become  perfect,  for  they 
are  true  characters — I  know  them  all, — 


but  they  certainly  helped  and  improved 
each  other  by  their  good  influences. 
The  two  young  men  are  now  abroad 
fulfilling  honorable  missions,  and  the 
girls  are  at  home  fitting  themselves  to 
become  good  wives,  who  can  say  for 
whom  ?  Jenne. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF  FAITH. 

(Lectures  by   Elder  James  E.   Talmage,   before  the 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

4.     We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and 

ordinances  of   the    Gospel  are:    (/)   Faith  in 

the   Lord  Jesus  Christ;    (2)  Repentance:   (j) 

Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins; 

{4)  Laying  on  of  Hands  for  the  Gift  of  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

Sunday,  Jan.   14,  1894. 

THE    SACRAMENl'. 

In  connection  with  our  exposition  of 
the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  as  specified  in  the  fourth 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  the  subject  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(see  note  1)  very  properly  claims  our 
attention,  the  observance  of  this  ordi- 
nance being  required  of  all  who  have 
become  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  through  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  faith,  repentance  and 
baptism  by  water  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Institution  of  the  Sacrament  among 
THE  Jews. --The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  dates  from  the  night  of  the 
Passover  feast  (see  note  2)  immediately 
preceding  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior. 
On  that  solemn  occasion  Christ  and 
His  apostles  were  assembled  in  Jerusa- 
lem, keeping  the  feast  in  an  upper 
room,  made  ready  by  His  express  com- 
mand.* As  a  Jew,  Christ  appears  to 
have  been  ever  loyal  to  the  established 
i  ceremonies  of  His  people;  and  it  must 
have  been   with  most  extraordinar}'  feel- 

*Luke  xxii,  g-13. 
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ings  that  He  entered  upon  this  com- 
memorative feast,  the  last  of  its  kind 
bearing  the  significance  of  a  type  of  a 
future  sacrifice,  as  well  as  a  reminder 
of  God's  favor  in  the  past.  Knowing 
well  the  terrible  experiences  imme- 
diately awaiting  Him,  He  communed 
with  the  Twelve  at  the  paschal  board 
in  anguish  of  soul,  prophesying  concern- 
ing His  betrayal,  which  was  soon  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  by  the  agency  of 
one  who  there  ate  with  Him.  Then  He 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it  and  gave  it 
to  His  disciples,  saying,  "Take,  eat; 
this  is  my  body"*  '  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  "I  Afterward,  taking  the 
cup  He  blessed  its  contents  and  ad- 
ministered it  to  them  with  the  words, 
"Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  "X 

Institution  of  the  Sacrament  among 
T.HE  Nephites.  —  On  the  occasion  of  His 
visit  to  the  Nephites,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  His  resurrection,  Christ 
established  the  Sacrament  among  this 
division  of  His  flock.  He  requested 
the  disciples  whom  He  had  chosen  to 
bring  Him  bread  and  wine;  then  taking 
the  bread  He  brake  it,  blessed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples  with  the  com- 
mand that  they  should  eat,  and  after- 
ward distribute  to  the  people.  The 
authority  to  administer  this  ordinance 
He  promised  to  leave  with  the  people. 
"And  this  shall  ye  always  observe  to 
do,"  said  He,  "even  as  I  have  done. 
*  *  *  And  this  shall  ye  do  in  re- 
membrance of  my  body,  which  I  have 
shewn  unto  you.  And  it  shall  be  a  tes- 
timony unto  the  Father,  that  ye  do 
always    remember    me.      And    if    ye    do 

*Matt.  xxvi,  26. 

t  Luke  x.xii,  19,     See  also  Mark  xiv,  22-25. 

t  Matt,  xxvi,  27-28. 


always  remember  me  ye  shall  have  my 
Spirit  to  be  with  you."*  The  wine 
was  administered  in  the  same  order,  first 
to  the  disciples,  then  by  them  to  the 
people.  This  also  was  to  be  part  of  the 
standing  ordinance  among  the  people: 
"And  ye  shall  do  it  in  remembrance  of 
my  blood  which  I  have  shed  for  you, 
that  ye  may  witness  unto  the  Father  that 
ye  do  always  remember  me."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  reiteration  of  the  great  promise, 
"And  if  ye  do  always  remember  me,  ye 
shall  have  m}'  Spirit  to  be  with  you."! 
Fit  partakers  of  the  Sacra.ment. — 
The  divine  instructions  concerning 
the  sacredness  of  this  ordinance  are 
very  explicit;  and  the  consequent  need 
of  scrupulous  care  being  exercised  lest 
it  be  engaged  in  unworthily  is  ap- 
parent. In  addressing  the  Corinthian 
saints,  Paul  utters  solemn  warnings 
against  hasty  or  unworthy  action  in 
partaking  of  the  Sacrament,  and  de- 
clares that  the  penalties  of  sickness, 
and  even  death,  are  visited  upon  those 
who    violate    these  sacred  requirements. 

For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 

Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup. 

For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  liimself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body. 

For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep.J 

When  instructing  the  Nephites, 
Jesus  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fitness 
of  those  who  partook  of  the  Sacrament; 
and  moreover  He  placed  much  responsi- 
bility upon  the  officers  of  the  Church 
whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  it,  that 
they    should    permit     none    whom    the}' 


•III  Nephi  xviii,  6,  7. 
t  III  Nephi  xviii,  11. 
i  I  Cor.  xi,  26-30. 
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knew  to  be  unworth)'  to  take  part  in 
the  ordinance.  "And  now  behold,  this 
is  the  commandment  which  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  shall  not  suffer  any  one 
knowingly  to  partake  of  my  flesh  and 
blood  unworthily,  when  ye  shall  minis- 
ter it;  for  whoso  eateth  and  drinketh 
my  flesh  and  blood  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  his  soul; 
therefore  if  ye  know  that  a  man  is  un- 
worthy to  eat  and  drink  of  my  flesh  and 
blood,  ye  shall  forbid  him."* 

The  direct  word  of  the  Lord  unto  the 
Saints  in  this  dispensation  instructs 
them  to  permit  no  one  who  has  commit- 
ted trespass  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
until  reconciliation  has  been  made; 
nevertheless  the  Saints  are  commanded 
to  exercise  abundant  charity  toward 
their  erring  fellows,  not  castin"  them 
out  from  the  meetings,  yet  carefully 
withholding  the  Sacrament  from  them.f 
In  our  system  of  Church  organization 
the  local  ecclesiastical  officers  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administeiing  the  Sacrament,  and  the 
people  are  required  to  keep  themselves 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  sacred  em- 
blems. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  scrip- 
tural sanction  for  giving  the  Sacrament 
to  any  who  are  not  members  in  full  fel- 
lowship in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Christ 
administered  the  ordinance-  on  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  only  to  His  apos- 
tles; and  we  have  record  of  their  giving 
it  only  to  those  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Christ.  Among  His  Western 
fold  Christ  established  the  law  that 
only  the  actual  members  of  His  Church 
should  partake.  In  promising  to  ordain 
one  among  them  with  power  to  officiate 
in  the  Sacrament,  the  Savior  specified 
that  the  one  so  chosen    should    give  it 

*  in  Nephi  -xviii,  28,  29. 

t  Doc.  and  Gov.  xlvi,  4.      See  also  III  Nephi  xviii,  30. 


unto  the  people  of^His  Church,  unto^all 
those  who  believed  and  were  baptized  in 
His  name.*  Only  those  indeed  who 
had  been  so  baptized  were  called  the 
Church  of  Christ. "j"  Continuing  His 
instructions  to  the  disciples  concerning 
the  Sacrament,  the  Savior  said:  "This 
shall  ye  alwa}'s  do  to  those  who  repent 
and  are  baptized  in  ni}'  name.  "J 

And  the  same  law  is  applicable  toda}': 
it  is  only  the  Church^  that  is  admonished 
to  meet  together  often  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sacrament;  and  the  Church 
comprise  none  who  have  not  been  bap- 
tized by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. II 

Purpose  of  the  S.acrament. — From 
the  scriptural  references  already  made, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Sacrament  is  admin- 
istered to  commemorate  the  atonement 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  consummated  in 
His  agony  and  death;  it  is  a  testimony 
before  God,  that  we  are  mindful  of  His 
Son's  sacrifice  made  in  our  behalf,  and 
that  we  still  profess  the  name  of  Christ 
and  are  determined  to  strive  to  keep 
His  commandments  ,in  the  hope  that 
we  may  ever  have  his  spirit  to  be 
with  us.  Partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
worthily  may  be  regarded  therefore 
as  a  means  of  renewing  our  cove- 
nants before  the  Lord,  of  acknowledge- 
ment of  mutual  fellowship  among  the 
members,  and  of  solemnly  witness- 
ing our  claim  and  profession  of  member- 
ship in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Sacrament  has  not  been  established  as  a 
specific  means  of  securing  remission  of 
sins;  nor  for  any  other  special  blessing, 
aside  from  that  of  a  fresh  endowment  of 
the   Holy  Spirit,    which,    however,    com- 

*  III  Nephi  xviii,  5. 
t  III  Nephi  xxvi,  21. 
J  III  Nephi  xviii,  11. 
^  Doc.  and  Cov.  xx,  75. 
II  Doc.  and  Cov.  xx,  37. 
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prehends  all  needful  blessings.  Were 
the  Sacrament  ordained  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  it  would  not  be  forbidden  to 
those  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  special 
forgiveness;  yet  participation  in  the 
ordinance  is  restricted  to  those  whose 
consciences  are  void  of  serious  offense, 
those  therefore  who  are  acceptable  before 
the  Lord;  those  indeed  who  are  in  as 
little  need  of  special  forgiveaess  as 
mortals  can  be. 

The  S.acramental  Emblems. — In  insti- 
tuting the  Sacrament  both  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Nephites,  Christ  used  bread 
and  wine  as  the  emblems  of  His  body 
and  blood;*  and  in  this,  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fullness  of  times.  He  has 
revealed  His  will  that  the  Saints  meet 
together  often  to  partake  of  bread  and 
wine.f  But  the  Lord  has  also  shown 
that  other  forms  of  food  and  drink  may 
be  used  in  place  of  bread  and  wine. 
Verj  soon  after  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  the  present  dispensation,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  was  about  to  purchase 
some  wine  for  sacramental  purposes, 
when  a  special  messenger  from  God 
appeared  to  him,  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing instructions:  "For,  behold,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  it  mattereth  not  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  when 
ye  partake  of  the  Sacrament,  if  it  so  be 
that  ye  do  it  with  an  eye  single  to  my 
glory;  remembering  unto  the  Father  my 
body  which  was  laid  down  for  3'ou,  and 
my  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  your  sins.  Wherefore,  a  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you  that  you  shall 
not  purchase  wine,  neither'strong  drink 
of  your  enemies:  Wherefore  you  shall 
partake  of  none  e.xcept  it  is  made  new 
among  you;  yea  in  this  my  Father's 
Kingdom   which  shall   be   built  up  upon 

•  Matt,  xxvi,  27-29.     Ill  Nephi  xviii,  1,  8. 
t  Doc.  and  Gov.  xx,  75. 


the  earth."*  Upon  this  authority  the 
Latter-day  Saints  administer  water  in 
their  Sacramental  service,  in  preference 
to  wine  concerning  the  purity  nf  which 
they  are  not  assured.  However,  in  the 
vineyard  districts  of  the  Church  territory, 
wine  has  been  used. 

Manner  of  Administering  ihe  Sacra- 
ment.—  It  is  customary  with  the  Latter- 
daj'  Saints  in  all  wards  or  regularly 
organized  branches  of  the  Church,  to 
hold  Sacrament  meetings  every  Sabbath. 
The  authority  of  the  Priest — the  highest 
grade  of  the  Aaronic  order  of  priest- 
hood— is  requisite  in  consecrating  the 
emblems;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  any 
one  holding  the  higher  order  of  priest- 
hood, has  authority  to  officiate  in  this 
ordinance.  The  bread  is  first  to  be 
broken  in  small  pieces,  and  placed  in 
suitable  receptacles  on  the  Sacramental 
table;  and  then  according  to  the  Lord's 
direction  the  Elder  or  Priest  shall  ad- 
minister it:  after  this  manner  "he  shall 
kneel  with  the  Church  and  call  upon  the 
Father  in  solemn  prayer,"   saying: 

0  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee  in  the  name 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  bless  and  sanctify  this  bread 
to  the  souls  of  all  those  who  partake  of  it,  that  they 
may  eat  in  remembrance  of  the  body  of  thy  Son,  and 
witness  unto  thee,  0  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  name  of  thy  Sou, 
and  always  remember  him,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments which  he  hath  given  them,  that  they  may 
always  have  his  Spirit  to  be  with  them     Amen.| 

After  the  bread  has  been  distributed 
to  the  congregation,  in  which  labor  the 
Teachers  and  Deacons  ma}'  take  part, 
under  the  direction  of  the  officiating 
Priest,  the  wine  or  water  is  consecrated 
in  this  manner: 

0  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee,  in  the  name 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  bless  and  sanctify  this  wine 
[or  water]  to  the  souls  of  all  those  who  drink  of  it,  that 
they  may  do  it  in  remembrance  of  the  blood  of  thy 

*Doc.  and  Gov.  xxvii,  2-4. 
t  Doc.  and  Gov.  xx,  76,  77. 
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Son,  which  was  shed  for  them,  that  they  may  witness 
unto  thee,  0  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  that  they  do 
always  remember  him.  that  they  may  always  have  his 
Spirit  to  be  with  them.     Amen  * 

The  plainness  of  the  Lord's  instruc- 
tions to  the  Saints  regarding  this  ordi- 
nance, leaves  no  excuse  for  disputation 
concerning  the  ceremony,  for  assuredly 
no  one  who  officiates  in  these  holy  rites 
can  feel  that  he  is  authorized  to  change 
the  forms  by  even  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word.  If  ever  the  Lord  desires  a 
change  in  this  ordinance,  He  will  doubt- 
less make  it  known  through  His  estab- 
lished channels  of  the   Priesthood. 

The  records  of  the  Nephites  clearly 
prove  that  the  manner  of  administering 
the  Sacrament  as  practiced  in  their  day,f 
was  the  same,  even  to  the  exact  words 
of  the  ceremony  as  revealed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Saints  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  times. 


NOTES. 
1.  The  Term  "  Sacramknt  "  is  commonly  used  in 
both  a  general  and  a  specific  sense;  according  to  its  deri- 
vation it  signifies  a  sacred  thing  or  holy  ceremony,  and 
with  this  meaning  it  is  applied  by  different  sects  to 
several  ceremonies  of  their  churches.  Thus,  the  Pro- 
testants speak  of  two  sacraments, — baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper ;  the  Roman  and  the  Greek|  Catholics 
recognize  seven  sacraments, — the  two  named  above, 
and  also  confirmation,  matrimony,  the  bestowal  of 
church  orders,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  With 
even  greater  latitude  the  term  is  applied  to  any  mirac- 
ulous or  spiritual  manifestation;  it  is  so  used  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  when  he  says,  "  God  sometime  sent  a 
light  ol  fire,  and  pillar  of  a  cloud  *  *  * 

and  the  sacrament  of  a  rainbow  to  guide  His  people 
through  their  portion  of  sorrows."  Specifically,  however, 
the  word  sacrament  denotes  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in 
this  sense  alone  does  the  word  occur  in  Latter-day 
Saint  theology.  Eucharist  and  Holy  Communion  are 
terms  employed  in  certain  churchesas  synonymous  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  From  the  custom 
of  regarding  the  ceremony  of  communion,  that  is,  the 
partaking  of  the  sacrament,  as  an  evidence  of  standing 

*  Doc.  and  Gov.  xx,  78,  79. 

t  Moroni  iv;  v. 

X  Some  sections  of  the  Greek  church  are  said  to  ex- 
clude confirmation  and  extreme  unction  from  among 
the  seven  sacraments. 


in  any  church,  and  from  the  rule  which  withholds  this 
privilege  from  those  who  are  judged  to  be  unworthy  of 
fellowship,  comes  the  term  excommunicate  as  applied  to 
deprivation  of  church  fellowship,  meaning  literally  to 
cast  out  from  communion. 

2.  The  Passover  and  the  Sacrament.— The  feast  of 
the  passover  was  the  chief  of  the  annual  ceremonials 
of  the  Jews,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin.  In  setting  his  hand  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  the  Lord  wrought 
many  miracles  and  wonders  before  Pharoah  and  his 
idolatrous  house;  and  as  the  last  of  the  ten  terrible 
plagues  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  subjected,  the  first 
born  of  every  household  was  smitten  with  death  during 
a  single  night.  By  previous  command  the  Israelites  had 
marked  the  posts  and  lintels  of  their  doorways  with 
the  blood  of  a  lamb  slain  for  the  occasion,  the  blood 
being  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop.  In 
his  passage  through  the  land,  the  Lord  passed  over  the 
houses  so  marked  (Exodus  xii,  12,  13)  while  in  all  the 
Egyptian  homes  the  stroke  of  death  was  felt.  Hence 
arises  the  name  Passover,  from  pasach — to  pass  by. 
The  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  amid  the 
haste  of  departure.  To  commemorate  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  the  Lord  required  of  the  Israelites  an 
annual  celebration  of  this  event,  the  occasion  being 
known  as  the  "Feast  of  the  Passover,"  also  as  the  "Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,"  the  latter  name  arising  from 
the  Lord's  command  that  during  the  specified  time  of 
the  observance  no  leaven  should  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  people  (Ex  xii,  15);  and  the  occasion  of  the  feast 
was  to  be  taken  advantage  of  for  instructing  the  chil- 
dren concerning  the  merciful  dealings  of  God  with 
their  forefathers  (Ex.  xii,  26,  27).  But  aside  from  its 
commemorative  purpose,  the  passover  became  to  the 
people  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  Paul  says, 
"  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (I  Cor.  v,  ?)• 
As  being  typical  of  the  future  atoning  death  of  Christ 
the  passover  lost  part  of  its  significance  by  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  was  superceded  by  the  sacrament.  There  is  per- 
haps no  closer  relation  between  the  two  ordinances 
than  this.  Surely  the  sacrament  was  not  designed  to 
fully  supplant  the  passover.for  the  latter  was  established 
as  a  perpetually  recurring  feast:  "And  the  day  shall  be 
unto  you  for  a  memorial  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
to  the  LorJ  throughout  your  generations;  ye  shall 
keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  forever."     (Ex.  xii,  14.) 

3.  Errors  Concerning  the  Sacrament,  and  its  signi- 
fication and  the  manner  of  administering  it  grew 
rapidly  in  the  professed  Christian  churches  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  As  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  departed,  much  disputation 
arose  in  matters  of  ordinance  and  the  observance  of 
the  sacrament  became  corrupted.  Theological  teachers 
strove  to  foster  the  idea  that  there  was  much  mystery 
attending  this  naturally  simple  and  most  impres- 
sive ordinance ;  that  all  who  were  not  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church  should  be  excluded  from  the 
service,  lest  they  profane  the  mystic  rite  by  their  un- 
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hallowed  presence.  Then  arose  the  heresy  of  trans- 
substantiation, — which  held  that  the  sacramental  em- 
blems by  the  ceremony  of  consecration  lost  their 
natural  character  of  simple  bread  and  wine,  and 
became  in  reality  flesh  and  blood, — actually  parts  of 
the  crucified  body  of  Christ.  Argument  against  such 
dogmas  is  useless.  Then  followed  the  veneration  of 
the  emblems  by  the  people,  the  bread  and  wine — 
regarded  as  part  of  Christ's  tabernacle  being  elevated 
in  the  mass  for  the  adoration  of  the  people.  Such 
departures  from  the  path  of  rectitude  bespeak  a  piti- 
able blindness  toward  the  light  of  truth  ;  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament  is  so  simple  that  he  who  runs 
may  read. 


IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


Predictions  Fulfilled. 

On  the  29th  day  of  November,  1849, 
with  several  others,  the  writer  went  up 
what  is  known  as  Red  Butte  Canyon, 
east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  poles  and 
other  timber,  camping  out  over  night 
and  retuning  after  dark  next  day.  All 
went  well  until  we  reached  a  hill  at  or 
near  where  Fort  Douglas  is  now  located. 
At  this  point  my  team  ran  away  down  a 
hill,  throwing  me  from  my  wagon, 
breaking  my  right  leg  above  the  ankle, 
also  running  over  my  head  and  knocking 
me  insensible.  One  of  my  comrades 
declared  that  I  was  to  every  appearance 
dead  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour; 
others  put  it  at  not  to  exceed  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  My  team  was  turned 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  after  I 
returned  to  consciousness  one  man  was 
left  with  me  while  the  others  proceeded 
to  town  for  a  team  and  wagon  with  a 
box,  bringing  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  on 
while  being  hauled  to  my  home  in  the 
Tenth  Ward.  I  was  confined  to  the 
house  about  two  months  and  unable  to 
walk  without  crutches  until  the  follow- 
ing June,  about  seven  months. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  can)  on 
and  before  getting  hurt  the  following 
words  passed  through   my  mind:     "You 


had  better  get  off,  you  may  get  hurt." 
This  was  twice  repeated  afterwards,  and 
the  last  time  with  great  force.  It  was 
now  quite  dark,  and  being  very  tired 
from  walking  much  of  the  way  down  the 
rough,  rocky  canyon,  and  now  being  on 
a  good,  smooth  road,  why  should  I  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  off  and  walk,  not  be- 
ing, as  I  supposed,  more  than  half-way 
from  the  opening  into  the  valley  below 
to  the  not  very  steep  hill  where  I  had 
intended  to  alight  and  walk  by  the 
heads  of  my  oxen,  knowing  that  they 
were  not  trusty  in  descending  hills.  I 
was  sitting  sidewise  on  a  saw  log,  and 
had  begun  to  turn  myself  leisurely  ready 
to  jump  from  my  load  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  found  my  team  running  at  full 
speed  down  the  hill  I  had  supposed  to 
have  been  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  me.  While  losing  my  balance 
and  falling  backward  between  the  wheels 
of  my  wagon  the  same  inward  monitor 
whispered,  "You  will  be  badly  hurt  but 
not  killed. " 

While  laboring  under  this  affliction  I 
became  dispondent,  as  my  broken  limb, 
it  appeared  to  me,  would  never  get 
well  enough  so  that  I  could  walk  on  it. 
Nearly  every  one  of  my  friends  tried  to 
comfort  me,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
as  the  broken  place  in  my  limb  was 
more  limber  than  the  ankle  joint. 
When  I  got  able  to  walk  sufficiently  on 
my  crutches  I  attended  a  weekly  prayer 
meeting  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
meetinghouse,  was  held  in  a  private 
house.  At  this  meeting  a  sister  spoke 
in  tongues  with  great  power,  directing 
her  conversation  to  me,  which  was  as 
clear  to  my  mind  as  if  she  had  spoken 
the  English  language.  Among  other 
things  she  said:  "Your  limb  will  be 
healed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  you 
will  preach  the  gospel  in  four  languages, 
and  do  a  great   work,   and  return   bring- 
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ing  many  sheaves."  Three  years  later 
(1853)  I  was  called  on  a  mission  to 
Europe.  After  laboring  about  eight 
months  in  England  I  was  appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Missions,  to  which  were  soon  added 
the  German  and  French  Missions. 
Here  were  four  missions,  speaking  as 
many  different  languages,  over  which  I 
was  called  to  preside  and  direct  the 
energies  of  the  Elders,  sending  books, 
etc.,  which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as 
preaching  to  them  in  person.  During 
this  presidency  our  worthy  and  very 
able  and  useful  brother.  Prof.  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  accepted  the  Gospel  in  Dres- 
den, Saxony,  as  related  in  No.  10  of 
Faith  Promoting  Series.  I  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  sent  him  books 
and  papers  in  the  German  language,  by 
reading  which  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Previously  he  was  an  honest  infidel, 
although  under  the  laws  of  the  state  he 
had  to  teach  the  Lutheran  religion.  I 
think  I  have  clearly  shown  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prediction  spoken  in  tongues, 
except  as  to  my  broken  limb  being 
"healed  by  the  power  of  God,"  and 
returning  bringing  many  sheaves,  both 
of  which  were  as  literally  fulfilled  as 
those  already  named.  Not  many  weeks 
after  the  prophecy  was  made  I  dreamed 
I  was  in  company  with  Presidents  Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Young.  I  told  them 
my  situation,  in  detail,  and  requested 
them  or  either  of  them  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  that  I  might  be  able  to  walk.  I 
thought  President  Young  said:  "I  can 
tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  it  was  my 
case."  If  the  catalogue  of  simple 
remedies  had  been  consulted  it  seems 
to  me  to  this  day  it  would  have  been 
the  least  and  last  of  all.  He  said:  "I 
would  take  a  linen  cloth  and  scorch  it 
brown,  and  scrape  it.      I    understood  he 


would  then  bind  it  on  the  wound,  al- 
though he  did  not  say  so.  .  I  awoke  and 
my  despondency  had  left  me,  and  I  was 
filled  with  joy  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  to  receive  by  which  I  knew  the 
dream  was  of  the  Lord.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  a  hard  callous  had 
formed,  stiffened  and  strengthened  my 
leg  insomuch  that  while  returning  to 
my  home  from  Brother  John  Steele's 
(now  of  Toquerville)  I  threw  away  my 
crutches,  and  have  not  had  to  use  such 
appendages  since.  As  to  "bringing 
many  sheaves,"  I  was  captain  of  a  ship- 
load of  about  four  hundred  Saints  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  counselor 
to  Captain  Edward  Martin  of  the  latest 
company  of  hand  carts  in  1856,  and  by 
his  request  saw  all  out  of  camp  in  the 
morning  and  in  camp  at  night,  besides 
being  chaplain  of  the  company,  and 
having  to  oversee  the  burying  of  the 
dead,  besides  other  arduous  duties 
under  perhaps  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances of  any  company  that  ever  traveled 
among  the  Saints  in  this  dispensation. 
Our  company  from  Iowa  City  to  Winter 
Quarters  numbered  over  three  hundred 
souls;  from  that  point  Elder  Jesse  Haven 
having  charge  of  a  company  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred,  was  called  to 
other  duties,  and  this  company  was 
added,  making  hard  upon  seven  hun- 
dred. We  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
November  30th,  1856.  Thus  was  ful- 
filled the  last  item  of  to  me  then  mar- 
velous predictions.  Daniel  Tyler. 

A  Prophecy  Fulfilled. 

Through  the  winter  of  1861-62,  I 
worked  in  the  granite  quarry  and  re- 
sided in  the  eleventh  ward.  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  was  customary  with  the  quarry- 
men  who  lived  in  the  city  to  go  home 
at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks,  and 
when    in    town    I    usually    attended    ser- 
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vices  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  one  of 
these  meetings  President  Brigham 
Young  spoke  and  among  other  things 
said:  "Brethren  and  sisters,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  unusually  disastrous 
season  of  high  water  the  coming  sum- 
mer, and  I  warn  you  to  not  plant  any- 
thing on  your  bottom  lands)  lands  lying 
along  the  river  bottom)  or  you  will  lose 
your  seed  and  labor. " 

This  was  in  the  month  of  January, 
1862,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  extra 
high  water  at  the  time,  or  for  nearly 
three  months  after. 

I  continued  to  work  in  the  quarry,  as 
weather  permitted,  till  the  latter  part  of 
February,  when  I  decided  to  try  farm- 
ing, and  accordingly  rented  a  farm  on 
the  Cottonwood  Creek.  I  moved  onto 
the  farm  in  March,  not  long  before  the 
April  conference.  I  told  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  rented  the  farm  (who  for 
convenience  I  will  call  Mr.  Georgeson) 
I  was  not  used  to  farming.  He  said: 
"Never  mind,  we  will  get  along  all 
right  if  you  do  not  know  too  much.  If 
you  should  know  so  much,  after  a  few 
weeks  that  I  cannot  tell  you  anything, 
why,  we  may  not  get  along  so  well." 

I  said  I  would  endeavor  not  to  know 
so  much. 

On  the  first  day  of  conference  the 
weather  which  had  been  fine,  suddenly 
changed,  and  at  night  it  commenced 
snowing,  and  continued,  with  short  in- 
tervals of  sunshine,  for  five  consecutive 
weeks. 

At  last  fine  weather  came,  with  hot 
days  and  southerly  winds,  which  caused 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  to  melt 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Georgeson  had  four  acres  of  bot- 
tom land  which  he  wished  to  have 
planted  in  corn.  I  related  to  him  what 
I  heard  President  Young  say  in  regard 
to  extra  high  water. 


He  replied,  he  had  no  confidence  in 
such  predictions,  and  would  have  the 
field  planted,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  When  the  waim  weather  set  in 
the  creek,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  river, 
kept  rising  higher  and  higher  each  day, 
and  we  kept  watching  our  corn,  but  we 
had  no  power  to  prevent  the  water  rising 
and  covering  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Georgeson  anxiously  looked  for 
the  water  to  fall,  and  President  Young's 
prophec}'  (for  such  it  certainly  was)  to 
fail  this  time.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  last  thing  at  night  was  an 
anxious  look  at  the  corn,  with  the  re- 
mark, "I  think  the  creek  is  going 
down."  But  it  did  not  go  down  until 
the  corn,  which  was  nearly  two  feet 
high  was  washed  away  by  the  raging 
flood.  Those  who  regarded  the  pro- 
phetic   warning  saved    time  and  means. 


THE  TONE  OF  VOICE. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say 

As  the  manner  in  which  you  say  it; 

It  is  not  so  much  the  language  you  use 
As  the  tones  in  whicli  you  convey  it. 

"  Come  here  t"  I  sharply  said 

And  the  baby  cowered  and  wept ; 
"  Come  here!"  I  cooed,  and  he  looked  and  smiled, 

And  straight  to  my  lap  he  crept. 

The  words  may  be  mild  and  fair, 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  like  a  dart ; 

The  words  may  be  soft  as  the  summer  air, 
And  the  tones  may  break  the  heart. 

For  words  but  come  from  the  mind. 

And  grow  by  study  and  art ; 
But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  the  inner  self, 

And  reveal  the  state  of  the  heart. 

Whether  y<iu  know  it  or  not — 

Whether  you  me;tn  or  care — 
Gentleness,  kindness,  love,  and  hate. 

Envy  and  anger  are  there. 
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ANSWERS   TO   ENIQMAS   AND    CONUN= 
DRUMS. 

The  answers  to  enigmas  and  conund- 
rums published  in  No.  5  are:  1,  Shadow; 
2,  a  pair  of  bellows;  3,  lead  pencil;  4, 
because  it  runs  over  sleepers.  The 
number  of  correct  solutions  received  are 
as  follows:  Juliaetta  Bateman,  West 
Jordan,  4;  Dora  Peterson,  Riverton,  3; 
Agnes  M.  Owens,  Deweyville,  2;  Arthur 
Home,  Mill  Creek,  2;  Horace  Lilly- 
white,  Woodruff,  Arizona,  1;  May 
Mecaney,  Richmond,  3;  Annie  V.  Gus- 
taveson,  Providence,  1;  Edwin  S.  Davis, 
St.  Johns,  Arizona,  3;  Levi  Hawkley, 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  1. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 

Our  Pet  Bird. 

I  HAVE  read  some  nice  stories  in  the 
Instructor,  written  by  boys  and  girls 
of  about  my  own  age.  I  will  try  to 
write  one  about  our  pretty  red  bird. 
My  brother  Wilford  found  it  one  even- 
ing in  the  canyon  when  he  was  coming 
home  with  a  load  of  wood. 

Our  bird  is  crested  like  a  jay.  Its 
head  and  breast  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
color,  and  its  wings  and  long  tail  are 
reddish  gray.  Its  bill  is  thick,  and  has 
a  black  ring  around  it. 

My  sister  Jessie  says  she  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  a  bird  like  it  in  a  book,  and  it 
was  called  a  grossbeak.  There  are  no 
birds  around  here  like  it. 

When  my  brother  caught  the  bird  it 
was  so  weak  it  could  not  fly.  I  think 
it  was  sick  with  hunger,  for  when  we 
put  it  in  the  cage  it  ate  as  greedily  as 
though  it  was  nearly  starved.  It  seemed 
to  be  quite  at  home   in    the    cage.      We 


call  it  Dicky,  and  it  knows  its  name, 
and  will  always  answer  with  a  chirp 
when  we  speak  to  it.  It  can  sing 
beautifully  when  it  wants  to.  We  think 
a  great  deal  of  our  pretty  red  bird. 

Gem  breckleton,  age  12  years. 
Eureka. 


The  Virgin  River. 

The  Virgin  River  flows  through  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the 
south-western  part  of  Utah,  into  the 
Colorado  River  at  Callville.  It  changes 
its  bed  very  often.  It  has  a  quicksand 
bottom,  and  floods  come  down  it  very 
often  and  run  all  over  the  country,  and 
do  much  damage  to  the  roads,  and 
wash  away  bridges  and  dams.  In  the 
winter  of  1890-91,  St.  George  bridge 
was  washed  away,  and  Bunkerville  dam 
was  destroyed.  In  December,  1890,  two 
of  our  brethren  went  to  the  Eldaro  Can- 
yon to  sell  something.  On  their  return 
they  found  that  a  flood  had  come  down 
the  river  and  run  over  the  road  and 
made  it  very  miry.  When  they  were 
about  six  miles  from  town  they  came  to 
a  very  bad  place.  They  thought  they 
could  get  across,  but  they  were  too 
heavily  loaded.  Their  horses  mired, 
and  their  wagons  sank  down  to  the  hub. 
Then  one  of  the  men  went  to  town  for 
help.  He  arrived  in  town  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  Some  men  and  boys 
went  down  and  took  some  horses,  wag- 
ons shovels  and  lanterns.  The  brother 
that  stayed  with  the  team  broke  brush 
and  placed  it  under  the  horses  to  keep 
them  from  drowning,  because  the  water 
was  so  deep.  When  help  arrived  they 
dug  one  horse  out  after  another,  until 
they  had  dug  them  all  out.  Then  they 
dug  around  the  wheels  and  pulled  the 
wagon  out. 

Albert  Bunker,  age  ij. 
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AMONG  THE  FISHES. 

When  one  steps  into  the  water  and 
finds  how  easily  he  sinks,  the  swimming 
of  fishes  seems  a  little  mysterious.  The 
puzzle  arises,  not  when  the  swimmers 
are  in  motion,  for  we  ourselves  can 
swim  by  the  proper  use  of  arms  and 
legs.  The  fish  at  rest,  with  motionless 
fins  and  tail,  as  if  standing  in  the  water 
— this  is  what  we  wonder  at. 

The  puzzle  is  far  from  being  a  knotty 
one.  The  boy  is  much  heavier  than  the 
amount  of  water  which  his  body  dis- 
places. Not  so  with  the  fish.  Its  weight 
is  much  more  nearly  as  light  as  the 
water  in  which  it  swims.  Then  there  is 
the  swimming  bladder,  which  young 
fishers  find  within  the  fish,  lying  just 
d.f. 


under  the  backbone.  This  connects  with 
the  mouth,  and  is  filled  with  air  or 
emptied,  at  the  will  of  the  fish.  Hence 
it  is  quite  easy  for  the  finn)-  creature  to 
rise  or  drop  in  the  water,  and  to  stand 
still,  with  little  or  no  motion  of  the  fins. 

A  fish  is  here  presented  that  the  names 
of  fins  and  other  parts  may  be  learned. 
Behind  the  head  are  the  pectoral  fins 
(//),  one  on  each  side.  Still  further 
back  and  below  are  the  ventral  fins  (vf), 
another  pair.  These  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins  correspond  to  the  arms  and  legs 
of  human  creatures,  or  to  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  quadrupeds.  On  the  back 
is  the  dorsal  fin  ('//).  Some  fishes  have 
two  dorsal  fins.  On  the  under  side  near 
the  tail  hangs  the  anal  fin  (a  f).  Then 
comes  the  tail,  or  caudal  fin  {c  /)■ 

The    pectoral  and    ventral  fins    enable 


the  fish  to  balance  itself  so  as  not  to 
turn  over  on  its  side.  The  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  keep  it  in  a  straight  line  when 
it  moves,  while  the  tail  fin  is  the  oar 
or  scull,  which  works  from  side  to  side, 
and  makes  the  fish  go.  The  eye  has  no 
lid.  The  nostrils  are  a  little  in  front  of 
the  eyes.  The  ears — where  are  they? 
Fishes  hear,  because  gold-fishes  kept  in 
ponds  are  trained  to  come  to  their  meals 
at  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell. 

Some  fishes  make  noises,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  mates. 
The  cat-fish  utters  a  gentle,  humming 
sound,  perhaps  to  call  its  young;  for  it 
broods  its  young  as  a  hen  broods  her 
chickens.  Fish  have  organs  for  hear- 
ing, and  these  are  near  the  back  of  the 
head.  They  are  covered,  not  open; 
and  the  hearing  nerve  connects  with 
the  air-bladder,  as  if  to  carry  sound 
through  the  body.  The  sense  of 
touch  is  in  the  lips.  Bull-heads  and 
cat-fish  have  long  barbels  hanging 
from  the  sides  of  their  mouths.  Quite 
likely  these  are  feelers  like  the  whis- 
kers of  a  cat.  From  the  resemblance 
the    cat-fish    gets  its  name. 

On  the  side  of  the  head  is  the  gill 
cover  (g  c).  You  may  watch  its  motion 
in  the  gold-fish  or  the  minnow.  The 
gills  within  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  cold  red  blood  of  the  fish  in  contact 
with  the  air  which  is  mixed  in  the 
water.  The  water  passes  in  at  the 
mouth,  over  the  gills,  and  out  under  the 
gill  covers.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  fish  breathes.  Some  kinds  of  fish 
have  teeth  in  the  jaws,  while  others  are 
toothless.  Their  food  is  mostly  worms, 
insects,  and  other  fish;  though  some, 
like  the  pond  carp,  feed  on  vegetable 
matter.  The  mode  of  eating  is  to  swal- 
low the  food  whole;  and  this  explains 
the  reason  wh}'  fish  may  be  caught  with 
I   a  hook. 
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The  fish  impresses  us  as  a  bony  ani- 
mal, indeed  very  bony.  It  has  a  back- 
bone, and  its  skeleton  is  inside  of  its 
soft  parts  instead  of  outside,  as  is  the 
case  with  insects.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  examine  the  skeleton  of  a  fish 
when  it  lies  on  the  dinner-plate. 


FISHES    AT    THE    WORLD  S    FAIR. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  at 
the  World's  Fair,  held  last  year  in 
Chicago,  was  in  the  annex  of  the  Fisher- 
ies Building.  This  building  was  circular 
in  form,  and  was  surrounded  with 
double  rows  of  large  glass  tanks. 

These  vessels  were  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  water  and  air,  and  contained 
a  great  variety  of  hshes.  There  were 
trout,  gold  fish,  shad,  cat  fish,  dog  fish, 
bull  heads,  bass,  sun  fish,  mackerel, 
herring,  carp,  eels,  and  man)'  others, 
besides  shell  fish,  lobsters,  turtles  and 
other  water  creatures.  As  the  water  in 
these  tanks  was  clear,  the  habits  and 
movements  of  the  fishes  could  be  watched 
with  ease. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  was  a 
huge  basin  of  water,  and  in  this  were 
several  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe,  some 
large  and  some  small.  They  appeared 
to  be  a  happy  family,  for  the  big  fishes 
did  not  eat  the,  little  ones,  as  is  the 
custom  with  these  creatures  '  generally. 
The  writer  happened  to  have  a  few 
crackers  in  his  pocket  the  morning  he 
visited  the  Fisheries  Building.  Through 
curiosity  he  threw  some  crumbs  into  the 
basin,  and  watched  the  result.  It  was 
surprising  how  quickly  the  crumbs  dis- 
appeared. Out  of  the  hundreds  of  pieces 
thrown  in  at  once,  scarcely  one  of  them 
reached  one  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  before  it  was  devoured.  The 
instant  a  morsel  of  food  struck  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  there  were  a  score  of 
open    mouths    converging    towards     the 


point  where  it  fell.  Indeed  many  of  the 
fishes  pushed  their  heads  above  the 
surface  and  caught  the  crumbs  before 
they  reached  the  water. 

Some  may  wonder  how  the  smaller 
fishes  managed  to  get  their  share  of 
food,  where  there  were  others  so  much 
more  powerful,  and  with  proportion- 
ately larger  mouths.  This,  however, 
was  plain  enough  to  the  observer.  The 
larger  fishes  were  slower  in  their  move- 
ments than  the  smaller  ones,  and  the 
latter  would  frequently  grab  the  food 
out  of  the  very  mouths  of  the  former. 

In  the  basin  there  was  one  verj'  large 
fish,  which  would  measure  about  four 
feet  in  length.  This  old  fellow  took  no 
part  in  the  scramble  for  cracker  crumbs. 
He  probaby  realized  that  he  had  a  very 
poor  chance  of  "getting  anything,  as  his 
movements  were  so  slow  compared  with 
those  of  the  smaller  fishes,  so  he  re- 
mained very  quietly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond.  To  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
arouse  him,  I  dropped  a  whole  cracker 
just  above  his  mouth.  His  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  it  at  once,  and  he  darted 
after  it.  His  movements  made  a  great 
splash,  and  caused  a  general  scattering 
among  the  numerous  visitors  who  were 
sitting  and  standing  around  the  edge  of 
the  basin.  Although  the  big  fellow  was 
nearest  to  the  cracker  as  it  fell,  he  failed 
to  get  a  taste  of  it.  A  dozen  or  so  of 
the  smaller  ones  broke  it  in  pieces  and 
swallowed  it  while  he  was  getting  his 
huge  mouth  open.  His  mouth  was  large 
enough  to  take  in  five  or  six  of  the  little 
fellows  at  once,  but  they  were  off  to 
other  parts  of  the  pond  in  an  instant;  so 
the  giant  sank  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  and  there  remained  as  before. 


Wife:  "And  do  you  love  me  still, 
dearie?"  Husband:  "Yes,  darling — very 
still." 
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THE  GIRAFFE. 

The  giraffe,  or  camelopard,  has  its 
home  in  southern  Africa.  It  is  an  ani- 
mal of  striking  appearance  and  many 
resemblances.  It  is  a  ruminant  with 
permanent  horns  in  both  sexes.  A  care- 
ful study  of  its  features  will  discover  in 
the  giraffe  a  likeness  to  the  camel,  the 
ox,  the  deer,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  and 
the  ostrich.  It  is  the  tallest  four-footed 
animal  in  existence,  measuring  in  some 
cases  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  from 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its 
feet,  which  are  like  those  of  the  goat, 
endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that  ani- 
mal. It  bounds  over  wide  ravines  with 
incredible  power.  Horses  cannot  in 
such  situations  compete  with  it. 

"The  giraffe  is  fond  of  a  wooded  coun- 
try. The  leaves  of  trees  are  its  princi- 
pal food.  Green  herbs  are  also  very 
agreeable  to  this  animal  but  its  structure 
does  not  admit  of  its  feeding  on  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  other  domes- 
tic animals,  such  as  the  ox  and  the 
horse.      It  is  obliged  to  straddle  widely. 

Its  two  fore-feet  are  gradually 
stretched  apart  from  each  other,  and  its 
neck  being  then  bent  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  the  animal  is  thus  enabled  to  col- 
lect the  grass;  but  on  the  instant  that 
any  noise  interrupts  its  repast,  it  raises 
itself'  with  rapidity  and  takes  to  imme- 
diate flight.  The  giraffe  eats  wi:h  great 
delicacy  and  takes  its  food  leaf  by  leaf, 
collecting  them  from  the  trees  by  means 
of  its  long  tongue.  It  rejects  the  thorns, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the 
camel. " 

The  giraffe  during  flight,"  says  Anders- 
sen,  "does  not  move  the  limbs  of 
either  side  alternately,  but  swings  for- 
ward the  two  legs  of  the  same  side  at 
the  same  instant,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  imaginable  to  see  a 
troop    of    these    animals    at    full    speed, 


balancing  themselves  to  and  fro  in  a 
manner  not  easily  described,  and  whisk- 
ing their  tails  tufted  at  the  end,  while 
their  long  and  tapering  necks,  swaying 
backward  and  forward,  follow  the  motion 
of  their  bodies."  And  Dr.  Livingstone 
says:  "Such  is  the  strength  of  these 
colossal  quadrupeds  that  they  are  not  to 
be  approached  without  danger,  and  we 
are  told  that  old  sportsmen  are  careful 
not  to  go  too  close  to  a  giraffe's  tail,  for 
this  animal  can  swing  his  hind-foot 
round  in  a  way  which  would  leave  little 
to  choose  between  a  kick  with  it  and  a 
blow  from  the  arm  of  a  windmill." 

After  man,  the  giraffe's  chief  enemy  is 
the  lion,  who  often  waits  for  it  in  the 
thick  brakes  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers 
or  pools,  and  darts  upon  it  with  a  mur- 
derous spring  while  it  is  slaking  its 
thirst.  Anderssen  once  saw  five  lions, 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  act  of  pulling 
down  a  splendid  giraffe,  while  the  other 
three  were  watching  close  at  hand  the 
deadl)'  strife;  and  Captain  Harris  re- 
lates that,  while  he  was  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  a  camelo- 
pard was  killed  by  a  lion  while  in  the 
act  of  drinking  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  wagons.  It  was  a  noisy  affair; 
but  an  inspection  of  the  scene  on  which 
it  occurred  proved  that  the  giant  strength 
of  the  victim  had  been  paralyzed  in  an 
instant. 


CONTRASTS. 

We  never  should  know  that   the   stars 

shine  bright. 
Were  it  not  for  darkness    and    shades 

of  night; 
We     never      should     know     of    sweet 

pleasure's  reign, 
But  for  times  of  sadness  and  hours  of 

pain. 
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OUR  MOTHER  IN  HEAVEN. 
Companion  Hymn  to  E.  R.  Snow's  "  Invocation.' 


Words  by  Wm.  C.  Harrison. 


Music  bt  A.  Hakdt. 


OBLIGA  TO  SOLO. 


1.  Oh  my    moth 

2.  How  you    gave 

3.  'Tis    re-  cord 

4.  When  ol      e 


er,  thou  that  dwellest  In    thy    man    -     sions  up    on  high,  Oft    me- 

me  words  of   counsel    To  guide  a  -   right  my  straying  feet;  How  you 

ed    in    your  journal  How  you  stood  by  Father's  side,  When  by 

vil  I've     re-  pent  -ed.  And  my    work  on  earth    is  done.  Kindest 


P     1.  Oh  my  mother  thou  that  dwellest 

Voica Subdued.  2.  How  you  gave  me  words  of    counsel 

3.  "TiB    re  -corded     in  your  jourcal 

4.  When  of     e  -  vil  I've    re-pent-  ed, 
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In  thy  mansions  up  on  high, 
To  guide  'right  my  straying  feet. 
How  you  stood  by  Father's  side, 
And  my  work  on  earth  is  done, 
-  -P    »     ^ . # ^, 
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thinks  I     still    re  -  member  When    you  bade  your  child  good    by;    How   you 

taught  by    true  ex  -  am-  pie    All        of  Path  -    er's  laws    to      keep;  While    I 

pow'rs  that   are     e-  ter  -  nal  Thou  wast  sealed  His  goddess     bride;  How  by 

Path  -     er,    lov  -  Ing  mother.  Pray      for  -  give  your  err-lng       son.    When  my 


Oft  methinkB  I  still  re  -  member 
How  you  taught  by  true  ex  -am  -  pie 
When  by  pow'rs  that  are  e  -  ter  -  nal 

Kindest  Father,     loving     mother, 
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When  you  bade  your  child  good    by; 

All    of   Father's  laws  to     keep; 
Thou  wast  sealed  His  goddess  bride; 

Pray  forgive  your  erring       son. 


zxiur. 
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me     to  your 
in  this    pro- 
and  truth  and 
grimage      is 
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bosom,  Bade 
ba  -  tion  How 
virtue  E'en 
end-ed.    And 


me 
to 
in 
the 


a  true     son      to      be       E're      I 

learn  the     gos  -  pel  truth,    May      I 

time  thou  did'st     become  Through  your 

Vic  -        tor's  wreath  I've  won,      Dear-est 
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How  you  clasped  me  to  your  bos-om. 
While  I  strive  in  this  pro- ba  -  tion 
How  by  love  and  truth  and  vir  -  tue 

When  my  pilgrim-  age     Is     end  -  ed, 

u.  _  ^ «_|« « # 'l— ^^^ ®- 


Bade  me      a      true    son      to      be' 
How  to  learn    the     gos  -  pel    truth. 
E'en  in  time    thou  did'st    be  -  come 
And  the     victor's    wreath  I've   won, 
*—m , ^    
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left 
mer 
high, 
moth 


rny   Father's  man-Bion,  To  dwell  In 

it  your      ap  -  prov  -  al  As      I  did 

ex  -  alt  -   ed  sta  -  tion      Mother  of 

er,    to      your  boa  -  om  Will  you  wel 


mor  -  tal  -    1    -    ty 
in       ear  -  ly      youth, 
the  souls     of         men. 
come  home  your      son? 


^- 


E're    I  left  my    Father's      man-sion, 
May     I  merit  your      ap  -  prov   -  al 
Through  your  high,  ex-  alt  -  ed      sta  -    tion 
Dear-est  mother,    to    your     bos  -  om 
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To  dwell  in  mor  -  tal  -  i  -  ty. 
As  I  did  In  ear  -  ly  youth. 
Mother  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Will  you  wel-come  home  your     son? 
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SPRING. 

Pbodd  we  hail  thy  glad  returning, 
Joyous  spring,  so  bland  and  sweet : 
Dewy  flowers  the  vales  adorning, 
Pour  their  incense  at  our  feet. 

Gentle  showers,  the  shingles  patter ; 
Sparrows  mated,  chirp  their  glee  ; 
Warblers  sing  and  blackbirds  chatter 
Notes  of  joy  to  welcome  thee. 

Myriad  insects,  darting,  mingle 
Music  with  the  cricket's  lay  ; 
Cowbells  in  the  pastures  tingle  ; 
Lambkins  on  the  hillsides  play. 

Bees  around  their  hives  are  humming. 
Laden  well  with  goodly  things  j 
Geese  and  ducks,  in  coveys  coming 
Gladden  rivers,  lakes  and  springs. 

Finny  tribes  the  waters  cleaving, 
Sport  their  fill,  a  motly  throng  ; 
Bats  their  dingy  lairs  are  leaving. 
Toads  are  croaking  loud  and  long. 

Cattle  on  the  uplands  lowing, 
Snort  and  jump  with  joy  and  pride ; 
Brimming  rills  in  millions  flowing 
Scatter  verdure  far  and  wide. 

From  the  shroud  of  winter's  sadness 
Mountain,  river,  hill  and  plain 
Blend  as  one  to  ofl'ei  gladness 
That  the  spring  hath  come  again. 

Symbol  faint  of  that  glad  morning 
When  the  just  shall  leave  (he  tomb, 
Glorious  wreaths  their  paths  adorning. 
Fragrant  with  eternal  bloom. 


J.   C. 


THE  GOLDEN  NOW. 

To  the  dreamer  there  is  beauty 

In  the  misty  darkness  past. 
With  its  ancient  deeds  of  glory, 

And  the  brightness  that  they  cast — 

In  the  purple  curtained  distance 

Where  the  future's  mountains  rise — 

Where  their  cloud-encircled  summits 
Seem  to  touch  the  gloomy  ^kies. 

But  the  earnest,  thinking  worker 
Looks  not  back,  nor  does  he  bow 

To  some  distant,  future  glory — 
He  has  work  to  do,  and  now. 

Would  you  benefit  your  fellows  ? 

Would  you  win  immortal  fame? 
Set  our  whole  broad  planet  thrilling 

With  the  echoes  of  your  name. 

Look  not  back  with  vain  regretting. 

On  the  future  do  not  dwell ; 
Do  the  work  that's  e'er  returning — 

Do  it  truly,  do  it  well. 

'Tis  no  matter  what  its  nature, 
It  may  seem  but  poor  and  low. 

But  it  is  not,  do  it,  brother. 
Sometime  you  its  good  shall  know. 

Have  you  any  high  ambition  ? 

Would  you  elevate  your  race — 
Have  your  utterance  go  ringing 

Through  immeasurable  space? 

In  the  presence  of  all  nature, 
Make  an  earnest  solemn  vow — 

That  you'll  strive  and  work  forever 
In  the  present,  Golden  Now. 

Minnie  Owram 
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Bicycles  and  General  SDoriino  Goofls 
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IN    THE    WORLD! 

So   determined   by   the   ^7Vorld's    Kair  Judges. 

Highest    Honors   at  the   World's    -Pair. 

Nothing   made   to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


2461  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO'GRflNDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  19,  1893. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  la. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  5:50  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7;20  a.  m.,  Denver  9.40  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  8:20  a.m.,  Salt  Lake  9:45p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  7:30  p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  9:07 

p.  m.,  Denver  11 :30  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Klegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent, 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,         S.  K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt.,  e.P.&T.A., 

Denuer,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Col. 
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MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

*  has  been  used  by  MU^lons  of  Mothers  for  their 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  ^ms,  allays 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colle,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS   A   BOTTLE. 


B.  H.SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  BanKino  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   VOU^    flCCOOflTS. 

C«S-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.Sli 


60S.  East  Terr  nIe'.St., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

^^^IcENERAL    MERCHAIMDISeJ]^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and -Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  EETAIL. 

Main  Street  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caahior. 

Zion's  SaYin&:s  ii^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15-28 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Xanufaeturers  of  the  Celebrated 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

*  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
>  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
I  remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  Srd  South  St.,      Salt  L.ake  City. 
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F.  AUERBAGH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Milliuery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBAGH    &    BRO. 
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Tti6  Slate  Bank 

OF=    UXMH, 
CAPITAL.  FULL  Y  PAID  $500. 000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBBR  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HBBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRHCTOl^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  ClawBon 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26%  K.  THO]!IflS,  28  R.  K.  TH0(DflS,30  H-  K.  TH0(DflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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